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T will probably ſeem ſtrange, that Clergymen 
1 ſhould meddle with a controverſy, which has 
hitherto been conſideted as altogether political. But 
the Reader's ſurpriſe, in this reſpect, will probably 
ceaſe, if he gives himſelf thg trouble to read theſe 
Letters. He will then 8 American con- 
troverſy is cloſely conneRelllieſiriſtianity in ge- 
neral, and with Proteſt ast ( ccular; and that, 
of conſequence, it is of. h as well as of a 
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Is it not granted on all\fides; that the goſpel leads 


to the practice of ſtrit morality ? Is it not an impor- 


tant branch of all ſuch morality “ to honour and 
obey the King * to extend that honour and obedi- 
ence (in a ſcriptural: and conſtitutional manner) to 
«© all that are put in authority under him, to ſub- 
mit ourſelves to all our governors ;—to order our- 
ſelves lowly and reverently to all our berters ts 
hurt no body by word or deed;—and to be true and 
juſt in all our dealings;“ giving every one his due, 
© tribute to whom tribure is due, and cuſtom to whom 
caſtom ?” Do we not teach this doQrine to our 
Children, when we inſtru them in the firſt -princj- 
ples of Chriſtianity ? If divinity, therefore, can caft 
light upon the queſtion, which divides Great Britain 
and her colonies; is it impertinent in divines to hold 
out the light of their ſcience, and peaceably to uſe 
what the Apoſtle calls “ the word of the ſpirit;” that 
the material ſword, unjuſtly drawn, by thoſe who are 
in the wrong, may be ſheathed; and that a ſpeedy 
end may be put to the _ of Chriſtian blood? 


Another 


/ 


— 
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Another reaſon influences the author to write upon 
the queſtion which is now ſo warmly agitated in Eng- 
land, —ſo dreadfully debated in America. Many of 
the coloniſts are as pious as they are brave: and 
whilſt their undaunted fortitude makes them ſcorn to 
bow under an hoſtile arm, which ſhoots the dead} 
lightning of war; their humble piety may diſpoſe 
them (or ſome of them) to regen a friendly hand, 
which holds out an olive branch, a bible, and the 
articles of religion drawn by their fayourite Reformer. 
Had more care; been taken to inform their judgment, 
and to work upon their conſcience, by addrefling 
them, not only as ſubjects, but as free men, brethren, 
and proteſtants, it is probable that numbers of them, 
would never have ſo | Wh embraced the unſcriptu- 
ral principles, which now influence their conduct. 
Should it be ſaid, that it is too late now, to uſe 
fpiritual Weapons with the coloniſts ; , 1.,reply, that 
this objection bears too hard upon their candour : it 
can never be too late to hold out plain ſcripture, and 
ſolid arguments, to judicious Proteſtants., It is only 
to Papitis ſtrongly prejudiced, or to thoſe who relaple 
into Fopiſh obſtinacy, that the light of God's word, 


and of found reaſon, can come too late. Beſides, the 
miſtakes which have armed the provincials againſt 


Great Britain, begin to work. in che breaſts of many 
good men among us; witneſs the principles of Ameri- 
canus : now, therefore is the time to keep theſe well- 
meaning men from going to the ſame extremes, to 
which the coloniſts are gone : now is the. time to pre- 
vent others, whoſe judgment is yet cool and ſober, 
from drinking in errors, by which ſuch numbers are 
intoxicated, | 
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GO NT ENT 


| LETTER: I. 


The Doctrine of Taxation, maintained by the Author 
of the Calm Addreſs, is rational, ſcriptural, and 
conſtitutional. 


L ET... 

ö 

The Doctrine of Americanus is inghly unconſtitu- 
tional, and draws after it a long Train of abſurd. 
conſequences. | | 


rr 


Obſervations on the Origin of Power, —on the high 


republican Spirit *#—on the political Enthuſiaſm of 
many of the firft Proteſtants—on the Articles of 
Religion, by which the later Reformers ſtruck at 
that Enthuſiaſm— on the Tyranny which attended 
it —on Slavery—and on the peculiar LEE the 
Subjects of Great Britain ;—the Author's Wiſhes, 
with reſpe& to a ſpeedy Reconciliation with the 
Coloniſts :—the happy conſequences of ſuch a Re- 
conciliation, | 


* This was the grand engine whereby Cromwell overturned 


both the Church and State, 
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- FIRST LETTER. 


Rev. Sr, 


"TVHANKFUL for the religious and civil liberty 
which I enjoy as a ſubject of Great Britain; 
perſuaded, that many warm, well meaning men miſ- 
take an unreaſonable oppoſition to the King, and the 
Miniſter, for true patriotiſmz;—ſenſfible of the ſad con- 
ſequences of national miſunderſtandings ;—ardently 
wiſhing, that all things may be ſo ordered and ſettled 
upon the beſt and ſureſt foundations (which, if I miſ- 
take not, are reaſon, ſcripture, and our excellent con- 
ſtitution) that peace and harmony may for all genera- 
tions be eſtablithed between Great Britain and her flou- 
Fiſhing Colonies;—and deſiious to inſpire you, Sir, 
and my diſſatisfied, diſſenting brethren, with the ſame 
loyal ſentiments, I rake the pen to expoſtulate with 
you about. the ſyſtem of politics, which you recom- 


mend to the public in your“ Letter to the Rev. Mr. - 


Weſley, occaſioned by his Calm Addreſs. to the Ameri- 


can Colonies,” | 


It is at this time peculiarly needful.to throw light _ 
upon the queſtion debated, between Mr. Weſley and 


you; for if you are in the tight, the ſovereign is a 


tyrant, taxing. the Coloniſts is robbery, and enforcing, - 


ſuch taxation by the ſword is murder. We cannot 
hold up the hands of our ſoldiers by prayer, without 
committing ſig: nor can they tight with Chriſtian 
courage, which is inſeparable from a good conſcience, 
if they ſuſpect that they are ſent to rob good men of 
their properties, hberues, and lives. 5 

B 3 | Mr. 
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Mr. Wefley aſſerts, © That the ſupreme power in 
England has a legal right of laying any tax upon the 
American Colonies, for any end beneficial to the wwhole 
empire,—With or WIT HOUTH their conſent.” — And. 
you reply, If the Americans are indeed 7 5 to ſuc h 


a power as this, their condition differs not 
the moſt abje4 flaves in the univerſe.” | 
Sir, I venture to aſſert, chat you are miſtaken, and 
that Mr. Weſley's propoſition is rational, ſcriptural, 
and conſtitutional. And, promiſing you to ſhew in ano- 
ther letter the abſurdity of your propoſition, I enter 
upon the proof of my affertion, by an appeal to rea- 
ſon, ſcripture, and your own letter. In following 
this method, I ſhall addrefs you as a man, a divine, 
and a controvertiſt. Firſt, as a man: F. 
Does not your miſtake ſpring from your inattention 
to the nature of civil government? You repreſent 
the power, which the king and parliament claim of 


rom that of 


diſpoſing of ſome of the money of the Colonifts with- 


out their conſent, as an encroachment upon Britiſh 
liberty; as an unjuſt, tyrannical pretenftion;—nay, 
as ſpecies of robbery.” But, did you never 
conſider, Sir, that in the nature of things, our ſove- 
reign [| mean by this word, the king and his parlia- 
ment, firſt jointly making laws not 8 to the 
laws of God, whoſe ſupreme dominion mult always 
be ſubmitted to by all created-law-glvers; and fe- 
condly executing the laws which they have made, 
by imparting to magiſtrates, and other officers of 
juſtice, a ſafhcient power to put them in force; did 
you never conſider, I fay, that, our ſovereign] whe- 
ther we have a vote for parliament-men or not, has 
both a right and a power to diſpoſe not only of our 
money, but alfo of our hberty'and life; ſo far as that 
ditpotal anſwers ends agreeable to the law of God, 
beneficial to the peace of ſociety, and conducive to 


the general good? If this political doctrine is ex- 


plajned, you will, I am perſuaded, aſſent to it, as an 
indubitable truth. Fe 

Could the ſovereign rule and protect us, if he 
had not this right and this power? I injure your 


property 
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( 9;) . 
property, or what is worſe, your reputation. You 
ſue me for damages: but, how can the ſovereign 
aQ the part of proteQor of your property and good 
name, if he cannot command my property, and take 
from me by force what I unjuſtly detain from you, 
and what n you ſatisfaction for the injury 


done to your character? and ſuppoſe you had wronged 
me, how could the ſoyereign protect me, if he could 
not diſpoſe of your property without your conſent ? | 
This is exactly the caſe with reſpe& to Liberty. 
If you ſtop. me on the road, and unjuſlly deprive 
me of the liberty of going about my bulineſs ; can 
the ſovereign protect me, unleſs he has a right of 
depriving. you of your lawleſs liberty, that I may 
quietly enjoy my lawful liberty? and does not equi- 
ty demand, that if I am the petty tyrant, who pre- 
tend to the liberty of tar-feathering you, the ſovereign 
ſhould have the fame power of protecting you, by 
binding me to my good behaviour, or by ordering me 
to the ſtocks or to jail ? | va 
This power extends to /ife, as well as liberty. I 
demand your money or your life. How can the ſo- 
vereign ſecure you more effeQually than by taking 
away my life, for having attempted to take yours ? 
By the. rule of reciprocation, if you. endeavour to 
take af my life, I, cannot be protected, and if 
you murder me, my blood cannot be properly a- 
venged, unleſs the ſovereign has power to put you 
to. death. Hence it is, that proſecutions for capital 
offences are carried on in the name of the king, Who 
is the head of the legiſlative power, and who, as he 
inſiſts [in his capacity of law-giver and protector of 
his ſubjeQs] upon the infliction of capital puniſh- 
ments, has alſo the royal prerogative of pardoning 
criminals who are condemned to ate. Des. 
Come we now to taxes. If the ſovereign rules 
and protects his ſubjeQs ; and if it is his office to 
avert the dangers which threaten them, and to fee 
that juſtice be done to the oppreſſed ; he has his 
noble, I had almoſt ſaid, his divine, buſineſs ; and 
he has a right to live by his buſineſs: — yea, to 
ati lire 
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live.in a manner which may anſwer to the importance 
and dignity of his buſineſs. Hence it follows, that 
he is not only as much entitled to a royal ſuſtenance 
from his ſubjects, as a ſchoolmaſter is entitled to a 
ſchoolmaſter's maintenance from his ſcholars; or a 
miniſter to a paſtoral ſupply from his flock; bur that 
his right is ſo much the more conſpicuous, as his 
rank is higher than theirs. Now, this royal ſuſte- 
nance chiefly ariſes ſrom cuſtom and taxes. Hence it 
is evident, that to deny proper taxes to the ſovereign 


| who protects and defends us, is, at leaſt, as groſs an 


act of injuſtice, as to reap the benefit of a Jawyer's 


ſtudy, a pbyfician's attendance, a nurſe's care, and 


a maſter's inſtructions; and then to cheat them of the 
emolument which ſuch ſtudy, attendance, care, 
and inſtructions reaſonably entitle then to. This is 
not all: 25 | | 
In a great empire, where the ſovereign uſes nu- 
merous officers to keep the peace and adminiſter juſ- 
tice, there is abſolute need of a great revenue; for 
the maintenance of thoſe officers and the collecting of 
this revenue, is the employment of many more. If 
the ſtate is in danger, from external or internal foes ; 
a ſufficient force, in conſtant readineſs, is abſolutely 
neceſlary to ſuppreſs ſeditions, quell rebelhons, ob- 


tain reſtitutions, prevent invaſions, and hinder. en- 


croachments. Hence, the need of a navy, an army, 


a militia. Hence, the need of ſea- ports, docks, for- 


tihcations, garriſons, conyoys, fleets of obſervation, 
miniſters at foreign courts, arms, artillery, ammuni- 
tion, magazines, and warhke ſtores. without end;— 
hence, in ſhort, prodigious expences. Now, as all 
theſe expences are incurred for the protection, and 
dignity. of the whole exopuire, do not reaſon and con- 
fcience dictate:— (I.) That all thoſe who' ſhare in 


the protection and dignity of the empire ſhould con- 


tribute in due proportion towards defraying the na- 
tional expence:—(2.) That of conſequence the ſu- 


preme power has an indubitable right of . | 


derate taxes upon the ſubjects, for any end bene- 


ficial to the whole empire:—(3.) That ſubjects 


have abſolutely no right to complain of taxation, 
unleſs 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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unleſs they are taxed exorbitantly, and without due 
proportipn:—(4.) That if Colonies of ſubjects, ſet- 
tled by F from the ſovereign within the limits of 
the empire, have been fpared in their ſtate of infancy, 
either to encourage their growth, or becauſe the re- 
venue which might have ariſen from taxing them at 
ürſt, would batdly have defrayed the expence of rai- 
ling taxes; it by no means follows, that, when ſuch 
Colonies have gathered ſtrength, and ate as well able 
to bear a ſhare in the national burden, as the mother 
country, they ſhould till be excuſed: And laſtly, 
that to ſay, ** you ſhall not tax me without my con- 
ſent,“ is as improper a ſpeech from a ſubjec to his 
ſovereign, as to ſay, ** you ſhall not protect the em- 
pire without my conſent; if I ſteal, you ſhall not ſend 
me to jail without my conſent; if I raiſe a rebellion, 
| You ſhall not hang me unleſs I give you leave: you 
ſhall not diſpoſe of my property without my permiſ- 
ſion, although (by the bye) I will diſpoſe of the pro- 
perty of my fellow-ſubjeQs, not only without their 


permiſſion, but alſo in full oppoſition to your autho- 


rity;”—ax abſurd, unjuſt diſpoſition this, which tco- 
many of the Boſtonian patriots evidenced, when they 
imperiouſly diſpoſed of the cargo of our ſhips, ſor- 
eibly threw the goods of our merchants into the ſea, 
to the amount of many thouſand pounds, and ſet all 
America in a flame, as ſoon as the ſovereign inſiſted 
that the port of Boſton .ſhould be ſhut up, till the 
perpetrators of this daring act were delivered to juſ- 
. tice, or, at leaſt, till ſatisſaction was made to his op- 
preſſed ſubjects, whoſe ſhips have been boarded in a. 
piratical manner, and whoſe property has been felo- 
niouſly deſtroyed, when they quietly traded under 
the fanction of Englith laws, and the proteQtion of the 
Britiſh flag; truſting to the faith of Chriſtians; de- 
pending on proteſtant uſage in the harbour of a pro- 
teſtant city; expecting brotherly love, or at leaſt com - 
mon boneſty, from the ſons. of pious n ; 
little thinking — but enough of this black ſcene : 


may it be palliated by a ſpeedy reſtitution, and a laſt- 
ing repentance! 7 


I hope, 


— — 
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F hope, Sir, that the preceding remarks, which 
naturally flow from the principles of reaſon and hu- 
manity, recommend themſelves to your conſcience; 
and having thus addrefled you as a rational creature, 
take the liberty to addreſs you next as a Chriſtian, 
—yea, à preacher of the Goſpel of Chriſt. As ſuch, 
You will not wonder at my producing a paſſage or 
two from the venerable book, which vught to be the 
rule of our conduct, ſermons, and publications. Let 
every ſoul be ſubjed to the higher powers. For there is 


no er but of God: the ers that are, are or- 


dained of God. Whoſoever therefore [in lawfyl things] 
reſiſleth the power {which providence calls him to 
ob- y] 7 the ordinance of Gad: and they that re- 
fift, ſhall receive to themſelves condemnation, &c. 
Wherefore ye muſt needs be ſubject not only for wrath, 
but alſo for por: ham fake. For, for this cauſe vA 
Jou TRIBUTE [i. e. taxes] &c. RENDER therefare 
to all their dus: tribute to whom tribute is CUE, 
cuſtom to whom cuſiom. Rom. xill. 1, &c, 

I need not remind you, Rev. Sir, that our Lord 


| bimſelf ſcrupulouſly followed this doQrine; ſetting us 


an example that vue ſhould follow his fleps. For, al- 
though no Jew had a repreſentative in the Roman 
fenate, although the emperor of Rome had not half 
the right of taxing the Jews, which our proteſlant 
kin — of taxing the Coloniſts, who are his nal u- 
ral ſubjects; although none of that emperor's prede- 
ceſſors had made the Jews a grant of their country; 
although, Chriſt could have inſiſted on being ex- 
empted, as the Son of God, and the ming of Kings; 
—yea, although he could have pleaded abſolute indi- 
gence as the Son of Man; yet, rather than fet a pat- 
tern, which Chriſtians might have abuſed in after- 
ages, he unveiled his godhead: his omnifcience 
ſearched the depth of the ſea: his omnipotence in- 
verted the courſe of nature: he called the animal 
creation to his aſſiſtance, he wrought a miracle to 
pay his tax and to whom? to a foreign power 

| | to 
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( 13 I : 
to an heathen prince, to a bloody tyrant ;—to Tiber. 
us, who was the third of the Cæſars. 1 
Nor was our Lord's doctrine leſs loyal than his 
ractice. His words are as ſtrong as thoſe of St. 
Paul. The Hergdians ſaid to him, Mafler, aue know 
that thou rachel the word of God in truth, &c. Tell 
us therefore, what thinkeft thou ? Ts it lawful to give 
tribute to Ceſar, or not? But Jeſus perceived their 
wickedneſs and ſaid, why tempt ye me, ye hypocrites ? 
ſhew me the tribute-money. And they brought to bim a 
penny. And he ſaid to them, Whoſe is this image and 
Super ſcription they ſaid to him, Ceſar's. Then ſaid be 
unto them, Nender therefore unto Ceſar the things which 
are Ceſar s. Matt. xxii:*16, &c. | 
Permit me, Sir, to clothe this Chriſtian doctrine in 
language adapted to our controverſy, The Coloniſts 
aſk you, Shall we pay to the King and Parliament of 
Great Britain, taxes which they have laid upon us 
without our conſent? You, anſwer, Shew me ſome of 
your lawful money newly coined, that I may ſee who 
rules and protects you now. They bring to you a 
guinea, with a royal head on one fide, and the Britiſh 
arms on the other, You ſay to them, whoſe is this 
image and ſuperſcription? They reply, King George's; 
and they read this motto, George, III. by the grace of 
God, King of Great Britain, c. Now, Rev. Sir, 
unleſs you will coin new money, together with a new 
oſpel, as you regard the word and authority of je- 
— Chriſt, you are bound to anſwer the Coloniſts as 
he anſwered the Herodians: and in this caſe, inſtead 
of impoſing upon them the Antinomian paradoxes of 
your letter, and throwing oyl upon the flame of revolt, 
you will ſay, Render therefore to George III. as head 
of the legiſlative, protective power of Great Britain, 
the things which are A158; that is, pay to him, by his 
_ officers, the reaſonable taxes which are laid upon you; 
for in ſo doing, you only give him 81s DUE. You 
owe him obedience and taxes, as your ſupreme Go- 
vernor and Protector. Hence it appears, that Mr. 
Weſley only unfolds our Lord's doctrine, when he 
ſays, The reception of any law draws after it, 22 
chain 


E 
chain which cannot be broken, the neceſſity of ad- 
mitting taxation.“ The primary right of taxation 13 
inſeparable from the ſupreme power, and, if our re- 
ſpective pariſhes at home, and our Colonies abroad, 
have a right to ceſs themſelys, with reſpect to theit 
private expences; it is only a delegated, ſubordinate 
right, which by no means exempts them from the 
taxes laid upon them to defray the general expence of 
the government. And therefore, to pretend that 
patiſhorates; and Colony-rates, ought to ſuperſede 
taxation by the ſovereign in a body political, is as ab- 
ſurd as to aftrm, that the pulſe in the human body 


ought to ſuperſede the vital motion, or capital beat- 


ing of the heart. 

Having expoſtulated with you, as with a conſcien- 
'cious man, and a miniſter of the goſpel, permit 
me, Sir, to addreſs you, thirdly, as a conſiſtent writer. 
You give us to underſtand, that the act of parliamertt, 
by which the Colonies are taxed, is an unconſtitution- 
al act; becauſe the colonies, as inheriting the privi- 
leges of Britons, cannot be conſtitutionally taxed by 
a parliament, where they are not allowed to fend re- 
preſentatives. - But do you not in your very letter to 
Mr. W. overthrow this grandplea? Do you not grant 
the very truth, on which he reſts his doctrine of the 


conſtitutional reaſonableneſs of the taxation you re- 


preſent as tyrannical ? Undoubredly you do; for 
conſidering that many large towns as Brimingham, 
&c. ſend no repreſentatives to parliament, when the 
hill called Old Sarum, ſends two; and that myriads 
of men, who have their fortune in ready money, in 
goods, in trade, or in the ſtocks, have no right to 
vote for parliament-men, becauſe they have no free- 
hold; when a poor man, Who has a mortgaged free- 
hold on which he ſtarves, has a right to chuſe his re- 
pr yer gr. this, I fay, you tell Mr. 
In England—the people are by no means equally 
repreſented.” | 
We thank you, Sir, for this conceſſion which (by 
the bye) you could not help making. You grant then, 
that the conſtitution allows of unequal repreſentation ; 
8 ſince 
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ſince it allows that ſome towns, and ſome men, ſhall 


ſend repreſentatives to parliament, when other towns 
and other inen are not permitted to ſend any. Now,. 
Sir, in granting this, you indireQly grant, that Boſ- 
ton may be conſtitutionally taxed without a peculiar 
repreſentative, as well as Birmingham; and that the 
rich merchanis of Boſton may be as legally taxed as 
the rich merchants of Birmingham, who are not en- 
titled to a vote, Now, Sir, if the Cenſtitution allows 
of unequal repreſentation; and if the taxation of my- 
riads of men, who ſend no repreſentatives to the houſe 
of commons, is conſtitutional; I aſk in the name of 
conſiſtency, why do you repreſent ſuch taxation as 
unconſtitutional with reſpect to the Coloniſts? 

You reply: ** This is an acknowledged defect of the 
conſlitution,” —So, Sir, your zeal for the conſtitution 
throws off its maſk at {aft! and you avowedly impeach 
the conſtitution! Might you not have aid at once, 
The parliament may indeed conſtitutionally tax the 
Coloniſts; for it taxes millions of Britons who have no 
vote for parliament-men: but the conſtitution is de- 
fectide; and we patriots, we friends of the conſtituti- 
on, will avowedly find fault with the conſtitution, 
till we can find an opportunity of caſting it into a new 
mould? And what this mould is, which, I fear, anti- 


nomian patriots are getting ready as faſt as they can, 


and into which they hope to caſt the inflamed minds 
of the populace, you Sir, help us to gueſs, where you 
lay 1 is glaringly evident,” (to ſuch good friends of 
the couſtitution as the antinomian patriots are. It is 
glaringiy evident, that there is not a man in England, 
who is able to bail a pot, in ever fo deſpicable an hewel, 
but may, if he pleafes, hawe a voice in the dijpeſal of bis 
property: that is, in laying on or taking off taxes, or 
(which comes to the ſame) in making and repealing 
laws. Sir, I would n@ more encourage a tyrannical 

monarch, and an oppreſſive parkament than you: but 
ſuppoſing our mild King was a tyrant, and his pailia- 
ment conivicd of three hundred and ninety- nine litile 
tyrants, would it not be better, upon the whole, to be 
ruled by fout hundred 9 than to beat the mercy 
6 of 
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of four hundred thouſand? If you calmly weigh this 
queſtion, I am perſuaded, Sir, that your prejudices 
will ſubſide, ſeconding my loyal wiſhes; remember, 
Sir, that if you are right as a patriot, you are wrong, 
not only as a man, anda Chriſtian, but alſo as a 
controvertiſt; and that, whether the conſtitution is 


defefive or not, and whether you can mend it or not, 


you have granted that une gual repreſentation is con- 
ſtitutional, and of conſequence that taxation of my- 
riads of Britons in England, and ſons of Britons in 
America, who ſend no repreſentatives to parliament, 


is perfectly agreeable to the conſtitution. . ; 


ou ſtrevgthen your cauſe by quoting a French 


and an Engliſh judge. As Mr. Weſley has taken 


particular notice of theſe quotatians in the laſt 
edition of his. addtefs, I ſhall only tranſcribe his 
anſwer. Von write, Al ex rea cc.“ 
1ays Monteſquieu, ſpeaking of the Englith conſtitu- 
tion, ought to have a right of voting at the election 
of a repreſentative, except ſuch as are ſo mean as 
to be deemed to have no will of their oxun,” — Nay, 


{anſwers Mr. W.] © if all have a right to vote that 


have a will of their own, certainly this right belongs 
to every man, woman, and child in England. 

One quotation more. Judge Blackſtone ſays, “In 
a free ſlate, every nun who is ſuppoſed to be a free- 
agent, ought in ſome meaſure, to be his own govern - 
our: therefore one branch at leaſt of the legiſlative 
power ſhould reſide in che whole body of the people.” — 

r. Weſley anſwers, * Rut who are the whole Bo- 


ay of the people? According to him, every. free agent... 


Then the argument proves too much; for are not 
women free-agents? Yea, and poor as well as richt 
men. According to this. argument, there is no free 
tate under the ſun. From theſe juſt anſwers it is 
evident, that your ſcheme drives at puttingthe legiſ- 
lative power into every body's hands that is, at 
crowning king Mob. . * 

To conclude: Upon the ſorce of the preceding ar- 
guments [ aſk, Firſt, Is not the demand ot proportiona- 
ble, moderate taxes, which the Sovereign of Great 

| Britain 
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Britain has upon our wealthy fellow ſubjeQs fet- 
tled in the Britiſh doninions on the continent, 
both rational, ſcriptural, and conſtitutional? Ra- 
tional, as being founded upon a reaſenable, ſelt- 
evident right, flowing ſrom rbe nature and fitnefs- 
of things, and acknowledged by every civilized na- 
tion- under heaven? —Scriptural, as being ſupported 
by the explicit commands of St. Paul, and Chriſt 
himſelf?—And, Conſtitutional, ſince the conflitution 
enjoins, that millions of Britons at home, who have 
no voice at elections, or are repreſented by men 
whom they voted againſt; and that myriads- of Bri- 
tons abroad, whether they are ſreeholders ar not 
and ſome of them are not only freekolders, but 
members of parliament alſo} ſhall be all taxed with» 
out their confent? _ | ; 
TI flatter myſelf, Sir, that this appeal to your con- 
fcience, your bible, and your /egal patriotifm, will 
| foften your prejudices, and prepare your mind for 
| my next letter. In the mean time I earneſtly re- 
| commend to your thankful admiration, the excel- 
8 lence of the Britiſh government, which equally 
; guards our properties, liberties, and lives, againſt: 
the tyranny of unjuſt, arbitrary, or cruel monarchs? _ 
1 and againſt the ferocity of that Cerberus, —that Hy- 
. dra—that Briareus—that many-headed monſter, a 
a Mob of ungratetul, uneaſy, reſtleſs men, who deſpiſe 
2 dominion; — ſpeak evil of dignities; — give to illiberal 
4 behaviour, Coccitions inſolence, and diſſoyalty un- 
. maſked, the perverted name of patrioti/m;—commit 
enormities under pretence of redreſſing grievances;. 


t and give the ſignal of devaſtation, wherever they 
t erect their ſtandard of lawleſs liberty. Hoping, Sir, 
e that a panic fear of a virtuous King, a lawful parli- 
$ ament, and a conſcientious miniſter, whoſe crime is- 
4 only that of making a conſtitutional ſtand againſt 
Tt the boiſterous overflowings of civil antinomianiſm; 
hoping, I ſay, that ſuch an abſurd fear will ne- 
e ver hurry = into groundleſs diſcontent and ue- 
bat uarded publications:—intreatinz you to take no 
at liep which may countenance king Mob, his merci- 
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lefs miniſter Rapine, and his riotous parliament ſum. 
moned from the moſt deſpicable hovels;”—re. 
2 you to exalt our divine Lawgiver, who 

ums up his Jaw of liberty in theſe precious ſtatutes, 
Render to Ceſar the things which are Ceſar's, and to 
God the things which are God's: — A new commandment 
1 give unto you, that you abe one another as ] have 
hoved you; —wiſhing you, Sir, all ſpiritual ſucceſs in 
the goſpel, which ſays, Submit yourſelf to every or- 
dinance of man for ya Lord's ſake ; whether it be to 
abe King, as ſupreme; or unto governors, as unto them 
that are ſent by bim for the rONtSHMENT of evil do- 
ers, and for the vRAISE of them that do well; —ar- 
gently praying; that when the governors, generals, and 
forces, going to America, ſhall land there, our dif- 
obedient ſellow ſubjects may be found doing well, i. e. 


penitently ſubmitting themſelves to their ſovereign, 


that the threatened puniſhment may be turned into de- 
ſerved praiſe; — and begging you would take in good 
art the freedom of this well-meant expottulation, 


- | declare that I am as much in love with liberty as 


Inh foyalty; and that I write an heart-felt truth 
when I ſubſcribe myſelf, ö 18 


Rev. Sir, 


Your a#FeQionate Fellow-labourer in the Goſpel, 
a republican by birth and education, jand a 
Subjet of Great Britain by love of liberty 
and iree choice. : 

Jon FLETCHER. 


Madeley, 
Nov. 15, 1775. 
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SECOND LETTER. 


Rev. Sir, 


Hope I have proved in my firſt letter, that Mr.: 
1 Weſley's doctrine of government 15 rational, fcrip- 
tural, and conftitutional; and that a right of taxing 
ſubjects with, or without their conſent, is an inſepa- 
rable appendage of ſupreme government. I ſhallnow 
attempt to prove, that your docttine of liberty, and 
taxation only witlr our oven conſent, is abſurd ard 
unconſtitutional; and that, whilſt you try to break 
the lawful yoke of civil government laid on the Colo- 
niſls, you doctrinally bind the greateſt part of the. 
Engliſh with chains of the moſt abject ſlavery, and. 
' fix a ridiculous charge of robbery on the King and 
parliament, for taxing ſome millions of Britons wh 
are no more repreſented in parliament, than the fo- 
reigners who ſojourn. in England, or the Engliſh who 
live abroad. q ide Ee * 

Permit me to ſlate the queſtion more particularly... 
than I have done in my former letter. Mr, Weſley 
thinks, that the Coloniſts are miſtaken, when they 
conſider themſelves as put on æ level with faves, be- 
cauſe they are taxed by a parliament in which they 
have no repreſentatives of their own chuling I fay, 
of their own chuſeng, becauſe Fapprehend that, as all 
the ſreeholders and voting burgeffes in Great Britain 
virtually. repreſent the commopalty of all the Britiſh, 
Empire (except Ireland; which being a kingdom by 
itſelf, and no Engliſh colony, coins its own money, 
and has. its peculiar parliament),; and as ſuch free- 


( 20 ) 
holders, &c. virtually repreſent alt that commonalty, 
whether it be made up of voters or non-yoters, of 
oor men or men of property, of men at home, at 
a, or on the continent: fo the Houſe of Commons 


| virtually repreſents all the freeholders and voting bur- 


geſſes in Great Britain; whether they voted or not at 
the laſt election, or whether they voted or not againſt 
the fitting members. e 

' With an eye to this virtual repreſentation, which 
draws after it a paſſive ſubmiſſion to taxation, Mr. 
W. aſks: ** Am I, and two millions of Engliſhmen,” 


who have no- right to vote for repreſentatives in par- 
—_ ſlawes becauſe we are taxed without 


liament, 
our own conſent?” You reply: ** Tes, Sir, if you are 
taxed without your own conſent, you are ſlaves.” You 
confider ſuch taxation as The very guinteſſence of 


Aavery; you declare, that, if the Americans ſub- 
mit to it, ** their condition differs not from that of the 


mofl abjeft flaves in the univerſe ;” and you inſinuate, 
that whoever attempts to tax them otherwiſe than by 
their direct repreſentatives, ** attempts an injury; who- 
ever does it, commits robbery; he throws down the diſ- 
tinction between liberty and flavery. Taxation and re- 


pre ſentatian (you mean direct repreſentation} arecoeval 


with, and effential tothis conflitution.” But when you 
publiſh ſuch aſſertions, which Juſtify the armed Colo- 
niſts and repreſent the majority in parliament as a gan 

of robbers, does not an enthuſiaſtic warmh for lawtef, 
liberty carry you beyond the bound of calm refleQi- 
an? And are you aware of the ſtab which you give 
the conflitution; and of the inſult which you offer, 
not only to your ſuperiors, but alſoto millions of your 
worthy countrymen; whom you abſurdly ſtigmatize 


as ſome of the moſt abjeft flaves in the univerſe?" 


Probably not oue in five cf our huſbandmen, ſailors, 
ſoldiers, mechanics, day labourers, and hired ſer vants, 


ate frecholders or voting burgeſſes. And mult fpur 


gut of free, in theſe numerous claſſes of free - born 


Engliſhmen, wear the badge of the nat abject ſlauery, 


in compliance with your chimerical notions of liberty? 
We art not allowed to voteſo long as we are minors; 
| and 


} 
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and muſt alſo all our blooming young men, from ſeren- 
teen years of age to twenty-one, be conſidered as 
« moſt abjeft ſlaves ?” You may ſav, indeed, that 
they are reprefented by their parents or- guardians : 
but what, if thefe -guardians or parents have no vote 
themſelves ? Beſides, if minors'can be thus repre- 
ſented, why ſhould not our Colonies be repreſented 
in the fame manner by the Mother-Country, which 
has fo tenderly nurſed, and ſo carefully protected 
them from their infancy ?—To return : If the wives 
of freeholders are wo (nyo vote by their huſbands, 
what muſt we ſay of thoſe who have buried their huſ- 
bands? Have all widows buried their liberty with the 
rtners of their bed? A freeholder has ſe ven children, 
leaves his freehold to his eldeſt fon; and becauſe he 
cannot leave a freehold to all, will you reproach him 
as the father of ſix abject ſhves?—Another freeholder, 
io pay his debts, is obliged to ſell his freehold, and of 
confequence his right of raxing himſelf. Does he ſel} 
his liberty with his freehold, and“ involve himſelf in 
abſolute ſlavery? — The general election comes on: a 
young. gentleman wants a few months of the age 
which the law requires in a voter; and of confe- 
nce he cannot yet chuſe his own repreſentative; 
muſt he continue 4 fave till the next eleQtion ?—A 
knight, diſapproved of by moſt voters in the country, 
offers to repreſent them ; they try in vain to get 
ſome other gentleman to oppoſe him; and the candi- 
date whom they tacitly object to, fits in the houſe 
chiefly for want of a competitor; - Is their liberty at 
all affected by this kind of involuntary repreſentation, 
which dra vs after it a kind of involuntary taxation? 
At the next election, perhaps, the oppofirion runs 
high between ſeveral candidates: one has [I fuppoſe} 
2000 votes; another, 1900; and a third, 1700: The 
firſt is elected: two thouſand freeholders are taxed by 
a repreſentative of their own chufing, and 3600 voters 
go home diſappointed of their choice; and having the 
morrification of being taxed by a man whom they did 
not vote into parl;ament; nay, by à man whom they 
oppoſed with all theit might. Their choice is, per- 
haps, 
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haps equally fruſtrated with regard to the other knight 
of the ſhire. Now, are theſe 3600 voters in any degree 
reduced to a ſtate of ſlavery, till they can have an op- 
portunity of being reprefented according to their 
mind ?—Again ; a free born Engliſhman is poſſeſſed 
of a houſe, which he ſets for thirty-eight thilliags 
a year ; for want of two ſhillings more in his yearly 


income he is no freeholder; and like the Coleniſts, he 


is taxed without his conſent ; is he an abjed flave” 
on this account? Wild patriotiſm anſwers in the af: 
firmative, but impartial men ſmile and ſay, What! 
is Britiſh liberty ſo mean à blejling, as to depend 
upon a couple of ſhillings ? Coulda Jew make it turn 
en an hinge more contemptible than this? O Sir, 


what a low price does you! ſyſtem 4ndireAly fix upon 


a jewel, on which you ſeem to ſet fo aumenſe x value! 
Once more: during the laſtrelection, myriads of Eng- 
liſhmen were abroad, ſomꝭ upon their travels, or tor 
their health, and others upon civil, military, or mer- 


-cantile buſineſs : nor had they any more ſhare in the 


choice of the. parliament-men who now tax them, 
than the American Coloniſts; and will you aver, Sir, 
that if all thefe Engliſhwen were collected, they 
might conſtitutionally reform the conſſitutiou, and 
tax themſelves: by a congreſs compoſed of men who 
ſimulate them to diſcontent } Will you aſſert, that 


ſuch a congreſs would do welkto make laws in oppo- 


ſion to the ſtatutes of the King and parliament ? and 
would you. call the members. of ſuch a congreſs loyal 
ſubjeQs, if they raiſed an army to drive the King's. 
forces out of his own dominions; yea, out of thoſe 
very provinces, where they held their land by gra- 


cious grants of the crown; here they have acquired 


their wealth under the protection of the Mother- 
Country and where-the Sovereign's forces, which 
they now endeavour to cut off, have kindly tought 
their battles? | | | 
To come nearer to the point: ſome years ago, 


Lord Clive, member for Shrewſbury, went to the Laſt 


Indies; and Lord-Pigot, member for Bridgnorth, is 
now gone there. Their eſtates are immenſely. latgę ; 
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yet in conſequence of their leaving England, the for- 
mer Lord was, and the latter is, taxed without his 
conſent. And will you ſtand to your abſard doQrine, 
vir, and infer, that the burgeſſes of Shrewſbury were, 
and that thaſe of Bridgnorth are, reduced to a partial, 
temporary ſtate of flavery, by the emigration of one of 
their repreſentatives; and that Lord Clive was, and 
Lord Pigot now is, an abſolute ſlave; becauſe, in 
conſequence of their emigration, the former was, and 
the latter is, taxed without his conſent? If you ſay 
that Lord Clive came back to England, and that Lord 
Pigot may return, and tax himſelf, if he pleaſes ; I 
reply, This is exactly the caſe with the Coloniſts : 
by emigration they are prevented from ſharing in the 
legiſlative power of the parliament. But let them 
come back, if they have ſet their hearts upon legiſla- 
tive honours. The Mother-Country, and the parlia- 
ment-houſe, are as open to them, as to any free-horn 
Engliſhman. They may purchaſe freeholds, they may 
de made burgeſſes of corporate towns, they may be 
| Choſen members of the houſe of commons; and ſome 
of them, if I miſtake not, fit already there. The Co- 
loniſts are then on a level, not only with Britons in 
general, but with all our members of parliament who 
are abroad, And therefore, to demand ſuperior pri- 
vileges, is to demand rights which no Britons have, 
and of which the members of parliament who go out 
of Great Britain never thought of; our Britith Na- 
bobs not excepted. ; | 
As. mountain riſes upon mountain among the Alps, 
ſo abſurdiries riſe upon abſurdities in your ſyſtem: take 
ſome more inſtances of it. If we believe you, Sir, 30 
is an abãedt flave, who is taxed without his conſent. 
Hence follows another abſurdity. The day that an 
additional land-tax is laid to ſubdue the Colonies, the 
knights of a large ſhire are abſent ; the one, I ſup- 
| poſe, is kept from the houſe by illneſs, or pleaſure ; 
neither votes for the bill. Now, Sir, are they, and 
tlie country they repreſent, made ſla ves by being taxed 
without their conſent ? — If yau reply, that thier not 
I 1 , op- 
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oppoſing the bill implies that they confent to it: I 
anfwer, The inference is not juſt. I did not oppote 
the latt murder which was committed in the county, 
but you would wrong me, if you infer that I conſented 
to it. Many clergymen will not oppoſe your letter, 
who nevertheleſs reprobate the doctrine it contains. 

But, granting that your inference is juſt, I preſs 
you iel and point out two knights [ſuppoſe the 
members for Midudleſexþ who * the bill with a} 


their might. And yet the bill paſſes. Now, Sir, if 


your ſcheme of liberty is right, it follows, that our 
great patriots, and the little patriots whom they re- 
preſent, are abjedt ſlaves: for they are evidently 
taxed, not only againſt their confent, but againſt 
their warmeſt oppoſition , ſeeing they are additionally 
taxed to bring their miſtaken friends to reafon. How 


exceſſively abſurd then is your ſcheme, Sir; ſinee it 
not only puts a badge of the moſt abject ſlavery upon 


all the Britons who are not electors, but alſo upon. all 
the electors and members of parliament, who call 
themſelves patriots, with as much confidence as ſome 
miſtaken divines call themſelves orthodox !* | 
You reply, In all colledise bodies, the determi- 
nations of the majority of that „are always 
conſidered as the determinations of the whole body: 
and every man who enters into ſociety implicitl 
conſents: it thould be fo.” Mr. W. and J, Sir, than 
you for this conceſſion. If you and the Coloniſts ſtand 
to it, You will throw down your pen, and they their 
arms. For every body knows that Great Britain 
and her Colonies make a colleQuve, political body, 
called the Britiſh empire: and you declare, that, 
in all' ſuch bodies, the determinations of the ma- 
jority are always conſidered as the determinations of the 
whole body.” Now, Sir, if you do but allow that 
Great Britain is. the majority of the Britith empire 
[and you cannot reaſonably deny it ; conſidering the 
glory, wealth, fame, and invincible navy of the mother- 


countty z together with the grant ſhe made to the 


Colonies of the large provinces, which they hold 


under her, as cottagers hold their gardens and ha- 


buz- 
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bitations under the lord of the manor, who gave 
them leave to encloſe and build upon a part of the 
waſte within the limits of his juriſdiction]—if you 
do but allow, I fay, that Great Britain is the majo- 
rity of the Britiih empire; according to your own 
conceſſion, the determinations of Great Britain are to 
be always cenfidered as the determinations of the whole 
Britiſh empire; and every colony“ 4mplicitly conſents 
it ſhould be fo.” But the American Colonies have 
not only implicitly conſented it ſhould be ſo; they 
have alſo done it explicitly, by humbly thanking -the 
king for their charters, one of the firſt of which 
ſays, in expreſs terms. you are exempt from paying 
taxes to the king for ſeven years; plainly 4mplying, 
ſays Mr. W. with great truth, that, after thoſe ſeven 
years, they were to pay taxes like other ſubjects, if 
the ſovereign taxed them: And if the king and par- 
liament has allowed them a longer time, it is ab- 
ſurd and wicked to draw from this indulgenge a plea 
to palliate a notorious breach of truſt. As ſor their 
laſt charter, that, of Pennſylvania, it ſays in expreſs 
terms, that they are liable to taxation by the par- 
liament ; and therefore their rifing againſt ſuch tax- 
ation is ingratitude, perverſeneſs, and breach of char- 
ter, from firſt to ſaſt. | | | | 
; One more remark upon your important conceſſion, 
: If you grant that the minority in parliament has 
| implicitly and paſſively conſented to the meaſures of 
| 
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the majority, though very much againſt their will: 
witneſs their warm petitions, proteſtations, remon- 
ſtrances, &c. do you not abundantly grant this lead- 
ing propoſition to Mr. W's Addreſs, in a thouſand: 
caſes, ** any ether than this kind of conſent the condi- 
tion of civil life does not allow ? Thus {ſo great is 
the force of truth!] after all your e againſt 
your opponent, you yourſelf lay down his grand 
rinciple: You come back to the very point whence 
: pe ſtarted, and are reduced to the mortifying neceſ- 
| ſity of maintaining, that our Engliſh patriots, fo 
| called, are ſome of the moſt abjeQ ſlaves in the uni- 
verſe; or that our American Colonies, are ſome of 

| | the 
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the moſt unreaſonable Colonies in the world, ſince 
they take up arms to oppoſe legiſlative power to which 
they have conſented, not only implicitly and paſſively, 
as the minority does to the majority in parliament; 
but explicitly and actively: witneſs the charter of the 
Colony in which the congreſs is aſſembled, and the 
conſtart ſubmiſſion, which for many years they have 

id to the Britiſh laws; ſupreme laws theſe, accord- 


ing to which they have ſuffered their lives, and the - 


liberty of their perſons to be diſpoſed of; though they 
had no more hand in actually making theſe laws, than 
the Great Mogul; ſince moſt of them were made be- 
fore any living Engliſhman drew his firſt breath. 

To ſhew that taxation and repreſentation are inſe- 

rabte-according to the conſtitution, you produce the 

re aſſertions of Lord Camden, Chatham, and 
Monteſquieu, a French author: But permit me to 
obſerve, Sir, that all the Frenchmen and Engliſh lords 
in the world, can never overthrow a doQtrine which 
ſas I have ſhewn in my firſt letter] ſtands or falls with 
reaſon, ſcripture, and matter of ta. 

If. your noble auxiliaries, to whom you join Mr. 


Locke, mean an indirect repreſentation, we readily 


aſſent to their aſſertion; and we reply, that, in this 
ſenſe, the taxation of the Coloniſts is no: ſeparated 
from repreſentation : For the Colonies of Great Bri- 
tain are indire&ly repreſented by Great Britain, as 
the children of cleQors are indiretly repreſemed by 
their fathers; as the non - voters at jeleGions are in- 
direftly repreſented by the voters; and as the elec- 
tors who are at ſen, or on the continent, are indi- 
realy repreſented by thoſe who are in the iſland. 
But if thoſe lords mean a direct reprefentation, they 
are deſired to ſhew how all the mytiads of men non- 


voters in Great Britain, to fay nothing of minors, 


widows, maidens, bed-ridden or impriſoned bur- 
geffes, and abſent freeholders, are dire#ly repreſent- 
ed in the parliament which now taxes them, if 
[through a variety of infurmbuntable objeds] they 
neither did, nor could, vote for a repreſentative at the 
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Till you, Sir, -or- the lords who patronize your 
ſyſtem, have removed this dificulty out of the way 
of your patriotiſm; you will allow us to think, that 
you deal in irrational, unfcriptural, and unconſtitu- 
tional paradoxes, when ſpeaking of taxation and 
direct repreſentation, you Gp God bas joined them. 
No Britith parliament can ſeparate them: To endea- 
** to do it, 1 2 ** 
hen you have ra charged nonſenſe upon 
God, you may well indirectly charge robbery upon 
the king: Accardingly your patriotiſm mounts the 
roſtrum; and makes this convincing ſpeech : ** My 
poſition is this. —I repeat it—I will maintain it 10 
my laſt. hour: taxation and repreſentation are inſe- 
parable: this poſition is founded on the law of na- 
ture; it is more. it is an eternal law of nature:” 
I grant it, Sir, if by nature you mean the fallen na- 
ture of the men who ſay, With our tongue will we 
prevail, our lips are our own; who is Lord over us ? 
PE. xii. 4. But you go on: Whatever is à man's 
own, is abſolutely his own: no man has a right to 
take it from him without his conſent, either expreſſ- 
ed by himſelf or repreſentative.” Nay, you grow ſo 
warm as to ſay: Whoever attempts to do it,” (i. e. 
agreeably to the context, whoever attempts to tax 
a man, who has not canfented to the tax, either per- 
ſonally or by his direct repreſeatative} ©* attempts an 
injury; whoever does it,” ſand the kin 8 has done it] 
commits a robhery.— What a ſpeech! Gad fxve the 
king from ſuch ſevere judges as you are! 

Nothing can be more falſe, Sir, than the principle 
on which you found your bold, though indirect in- 
dictment: Whatever is a man's own, is abſolutely 
his own.” | do not fcruple to aſſert, that this principle 
is deteſtable; as being unſcriptural irrational and 
bighly unconſtitutional. —{1.] unſcriptural: For the 
ſoriptures teaches us, that God is the firſt and grand 
proprietor of all things; that the powers that are, arg 
ordained of him; and that {for the ends mentioned in 
my Firſt letter] he delegates his donunion and au- 
thority to kings and — Hence it is, rn 
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both in the Old and New Teſtament, thoſe who 
make and enforce laws, are called gods; and that 
St. Paul declares. He that reſiſteth the power, reffteth 
the ordinance of God; and they that re ft, ſhall receive 
to themſelves condemnation. To ſay therefore, that 
what we have, is abſolutely our own, is to ſhake off 
the yoke of God's ſupreme dominion, and of the 
delegated dominion of kings, lawgivers and magiſ- 
trates, who are his lieutenants and repreſentatives. 

[2.] Your principle is irrational: For if ** what- 
ever a man has, is 'abſolutely his own ;” it follows 
that non- voters and foreigners, who never conſented 
to our laws, either perfonally or by appointing their 
repreſentatives, can never be taxed, impriſoned,” or 
hanged, unleſs they firſt ſign the warrants, by which 
their property, liberty or life, is legally diſpoſed of. 
And if to diſpoſe of their property by taxation is 
robbery; by the ſame rule we may ſay, that to diſ- 
poſe of their liberty and life by legal warrants which 
they have not endorſed, 1s inhoſpitable tyranny, and 
downright murder. | vl 8 

[3.] Vour principle is highly unconſtitutional. Not 
one half of the inhabitants of Great Britain have 
a ſhare in the legiſlative power; nevertheleſs the 
properties, liberties, and lives of all, are diſpoſed 
of according to law. The conſtitution allows it .— 
the conſtitution enjoins it. And yet you tell us, 
that diſpoſing of the property of non- voters is un- 
conſtitutional; and that to lay taxes upon them, is 
to commit robbery. Now, Sir, if you are right, the 


government robs 212 families only in my pariſh. 


With two of my neighbours 1 have juſt calculated 
the number of houſekeepers in my little diſtri : 
Upon a moderate computation we find 78 freehol- 
ders in 290 families. ence it follows that 212 fa- 
milies out of 290 have no ſhare in legiſlation, ei- 
ther perſonally, or by ſending any repreſentative to 
arliament. And yet all theſe families are taxed: 
The maſters of ſome of them, who live upon large 
farms, for which they pay the land tax, pay more to 
the government than moſt freeholders. Jo ſay no- 
- thing 
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thing of the land-tax and highway money, they are 
all taxed in moſt of the articles which they uſe in 
houſekeeping, The tea and ſugar they drink in 
the morning, the ſalt they eat at noon, the candie 
they burn at night, the ſhoes they wear all the day, 
are taxed; Their tobacco, ſnuff, gin, ale, and rum, 
[great articles with too many of them] are all 
taxed: That according to your unconſtitutional 
doctrine, they are robbed from morning till night. 
The freeholders, officers of exciſe, and colleQtors of 
taxes, are little robbers; andthe king and his parlia- 
ment, the. great robbers. Did ever any patriot. 
pour more contempt upon the conſtitution, than you 
inadvertently do? If you could proſelyte me to your 
patriotiſm, Sir, I would no more celebrate the 5th 


of Nov. as a day of thankſgiving : I would with 


ſucceſs to any that would venture his neck, in order 
to blow up the den of thieves, with all the robbers 
who aſſemble therein. 

You inſinuate that theſe 212 non-voters are“ able 
to purchaſe a freedom if they chuſe it,” and to be- 
come voters for themſelves and their families. But 
you are miſtaken, Sir, I know my panih better than 
you. Some of the houſekeepers | mention, could 
not vote cn account of their ſex, though they ſhould 
have twenty Eſtates; and moſt of the reſt would find 
it, through their poverty, much more difficult to pur- 
Chaſe a freedom than moſt of our American patriots. 

You anſwer. If this is the caſe, their“ property 
muſt be ſo ſmall, that it can be of na conſequence to 
them who has the granting of it.” But I argue in a 
quite contrary manner: For, if my poor pariſhioners 
have a little of the neceſſaries of life, by every dic- 
tate of common ſenſe, it is of the greateſt conſe- 
quence to them, not to be robbed of that little. Thoſe 
who have blood to ſpare, may truſt their arm in the 
hands of almoſt any Surgeon :| But thoſe whoſe veins 
are already drained, are deeply intereſted in the 
Choice of him, who is to let out the precious drops 
which they can ſo ill part with. The parting with 
a couple of ſhillings, or the loſing of two days 
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work in mending the highways, is more to a poor 
man who has a large family, than the loſing of 2000). 
is to a man of fortune. Taxes are never felt by 
the rich; becauſe they pay them out of their ſuper- 


fluous abundance: whereas the poor part with ſome 


of the neceſſaries of life, whenever they part with a 


penny. Beſides, the poor, not being able io buy 


meat, hve chiefly upon bread, which is the cheapeſt 
food. They tat a pound of it, where the rich eat 
an ounce. Therefore, when our wealthy legiſlators 
raiſe the price of bread, by allowing a bounty for the 
exportation of corn, or by fotbidding the exportati- 
on, or permitting the diſtilling of it, they reap the 

mcipal benefit, and the poor bear the principal 

rden. You advance, therefore, a monſtrous pa- 
radox, when you inſinuate, that legiſlation “ can 
be of nd conſequence” to the poor: For the capital 
branch of legiſlation, which raiſes or ſinks the price 
of corn, chiefly concerns the loweſt laſs of mankind; 
by whom corn is chiefly conſumed. = 

This is not all. The legiſlative power diſpoſes of 
our life and Jocomotive liberty, as well as of our pro- 
perty, I have ſeen ſome free-born Engliſhmen, 
who never had any ſhare in legiſlation, put in the 
ſtocks or ſent to jail; I have ſeen others loaded with 
irons, ready for tranſportation; and others with a 
rope abt ut their neck, ready for the gallows. Now, 
as the poor are much concerned in the dilpoſal of 
their locomotive liberty and life, as the rich, do you 
not betray groſs = mes 4 Sir, When you repreſent 
the poor, as perſons who may be doomed to ebjeft 


Hwery, which your ſyſtem ſuppoſes to be inſepara- 


bly conneQed with our having no ſhare in legiſla- 
tion. Indigence and ſlavery are not naturally con- 
nected. The poor Indians are as jealous of their li - 
herty as you. And when the Lacedemonians and the 
Romans were in the loweſt circumſtances, they va- 
jued their þberty moſt. | ' 
'Tis true, you inſinuate that all who cannot pur- 
chaſe a freehold, are not abſolutely obliged to re- 
main ſlaves; becauſe a place in the legiſlature is a 
| | „pri- 
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„ privilege extended in a few. boroughs to every one 
that boils a pot. But does not this very argument 
pour freſh contempt upon your notions of ſlavery 
and liberty? Does it not make Engliſh liberty, or 


abject ſla very, to turn upon the boiling, or the not 


boiling, of a pot? However, ſuppoſing that all who 
are not able to purchaſe freeholds, could avoid ſla- 
very by crowding with their families into the few bo- 
roughs you mention: which many Coloniſts could do 
with greater eaſe than thouſands of Britons: Or, ſup- 
poling this peculiar privilege were extended to all 
the, pot boilers in Great Britain; would you mend 
the conſtitution by theſe means? No, you would only 
avoid one inconveniency by running upon auother : 
For the rich would juſtly complain of a levelling 
ſcheme, which would allow every ſtarving cottager 
to have as good a right of granting of their property 
as they have themſelves. tze 
Again, If Britons, and ſons of Britons, muſt be 
e equally repreſented,” with reſpe& to the diſpoſal of 
their property, in order to be free- men; have not the 
rich a right to make a congreſs, and to ena, that, 
as the man who has forty ſhillings a year in land, has 
one vote; ſo he, who has twice forty ſhillings, ſhould: 
have two votes; and he, who-has ten thouſand pounds 
a year, ene have five thouſand votes; by which. 
means, he might return himfelf member for any poor 
borough in the kingdom ?—On the other hand, will 
not the poor have as good a _ to riſe in their turn, 
and to form another congreſs, under pretence, that 
rich men have but one body, and one life, any more 
than the poor; and therefore it is unreaſonable, that 
the rich ſhould have ſo much greater a part in legiſla- 
tion than they ?—Nor will the miſchief {top.here : the 
wiſe and experienced will riſe alſo, and urge it is ab- 
ſurd that a young man, oy a fool, ſhould have as great 
a ſhare in the — an a wiſe, aged man; and: 
they will inſiſt on having votes according to their wiſ- 
dom and years; nor will their claim be, in my judg- 
ment, the moſt unreaſonable. | | 
This is not all: every little market-town, and 
every ancient village, will inſiſt on ſending two repre- 
23 ſentatives 
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fentatives to parliament, as well as Wenlock and Old 
Sarum. By the rule of proportion, large towns, cities, 
and populous counties will claim a right of ſending a 
number of members ſo much greater, as they are larger 
than Corniſh boroughs, and more populous than Hun- 


tingdonſhire. Thus we ſhall have an army of parliament- 


men, who, like the Poliſh nobility at their diets, will 
not be able to hear one another ſpeak, and will be 
more ready to draw the ſword than'to make laws. 
And if ſuch a parliament is to be choſen every year, as 
you intimate it ſhould, the nation will ſpend half her 
time in Trailing armies of pot-boilers, to raiſe another 
army of lawgivers. 


From theſe, and many ſuch inconveniences, it ap- 


pears, Sir, that your ſcheme of equal repreſentation is 
abſurd and impoſſible; and that, before you can bring 
it to bear, you. muſt firſt get all Britons to be equally 
wiſe, rich, noble, learned, experienced, and diligent: 
Secondly, you muſt make them all of one ſex and age: 
and thirdly, you muſt contrive to make them all hve 
in the ſame — and at the ſame time. If you con- 


ſider the diſficulty of ſuch a taſk, I fatter myſelf, Sir, 


that you will be leſs ready to find fault with the con- 
ſtitution, and to make the injudicious wiſh for a re- 
volution productive of equal repreſentation , that is, of 


an abſolute impoſſibility. Muck leſs will you perſeade, 


even, patriots; that the King and the majority in par- 


liament commit robbery,” and ** flab our witals,” 
when they tax the Coloniſts, as they do two of their 


ſubjeAs in England out of three, that is, without a 
direct repreſentative. 
You try indeed to obviate this difficulty by intima 
ing, that the vaſt body of free-born Enghſhmen, who 
have no right to chuſe their repreſentatives, or who, 
through abſence, cannot exerciſe their right, ma 
** conſent to the diſpoſal of their property, becauſe 
they have always this ſecurity, that thoſe who take 
An aQtive part in the diſpoſal of their property, muſt 
at the fame time diſpoſe of an equal proportion of their 
own.” — Whereas © the American can have no voice 
in the diſpoſal of his property; and what is worſe, 
thoſe who are to have the power -of diſpoſing of it, 
| are 
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are under eve ible remptation to abuſe that 
power, . ſhilling they take out, of the 
pocket of an American is ſo much ſaved in their 
own.” | 

As this is your capital argument, I ſhall give it a 
full anſwer.—{ 1.] It is improbable, that our law- 
givers would ſave a dirty ſhilling in their pocket, by 
oppreſſively — one out of an American's pocket. 
Ie [ am rightly informed, they are ſo far from abuſing, 
their power in this reſpeQ, that when they take ſix- 
pence for the uſe of the Government out of an Ame- 
rican's pocket, they take fixteen ſhillings out of their 
own.— [ 2. ] Our excellent conſtitution obviates your 
ungenerous ſuſpicion, by ordering, that the legiſla- 
tors, who compoſe the lower houle of the parliament, 
ſhall all be men of fortune, raiſed by their circum- 
ſtances above the felonious trick you ſpeak of.— [z.] 
You miſtake, when you ſay, that the American can 
have no voice in the diſpoſal of his property; for as 
many of the Coloniſts as chuſe to purchaſe a free-hold 
in England, may become electors; and as many as 
have a ſufficient fortune, may become candidates at 
the next election. You ſpeak, yourſelf, of your 
«late Americen candidate, who was a friend to Ame- 
rica. If I miſtake not, we have American mem 
bers in the houſe; and the papers inform us, that 
—FSayer, Eſq; who is a native of Boſton, claims a 
ſeat in the parliament ; and, if he obtains it, he will 
not only repreſent his borough, but alſo, in connec- 
tion with his fellow-members, he will repreſent the 
commonalty of all the Britiſh empire, except Ireland. 
Hence it is, that the minority in parliament, thaugh 
they are not the ſpecial repreſentatives of the Coloniſts, 
' plead their cauſe ſo warmly, even againſt the privi- 

— of the electors, whom they particularly repre- 
ſent.—{ 4.] Suppoſing theſe American members have 
no eſtates beyond the Atlantic; are there not ſeveral 
members in both houſes of parliament, who have a 
large, very large property in America; and who, 
when they tax the Coloniſts, take far more money out 
of their own pocket, than they probably do out of the 


pocket 
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pocket of Meſſ. Adams and Handcock ? [F.] If the 
Coloniſts were afraid of being taxed more heavily than 
the rule of proportion allows, . ſhould they not have 
humbly requeſted the parliament, that, before they 
were taxed at all, their jealouſies might be removed 
by an act drawn up in ſuch a manner as to fet bounds 
to their taxes, in proportion to the bounds which are 
ſet to their commercial privileges? And would not 
our lawgivers have granted them ſo reaſonable a re- 
queſt? But, to riſe abſolutely againſt all taxation 
by act of parliament, merely becauſe it is taxation, by 
the legiſlative power of Great Britain ; to deſtroy the 
property of our fellow-ſubjets, by raiſing riotous 
mobs againſt them-; and to take up arms againſt 
the Sovereign to defend ſuch proceedings, argues, 
in my judgment, a temper which you may call 
reyes ap but looks too much like the fin for- 
idden in Rom. xiii. 2. — Laſtly, If pleading that 
our ſuperiors may abuſe their power over us, were a 
ſufficient reaſon to ſhake off the yoke of lawful autho- 
rity ; all apprentices [though ever ſo well uſed] might 
directly emancipate themſelves ; for they might adopt 
your argument, and * My maſter indeed uſes me 
well; but ** he is under every poſhble temptation” to 
ſtarve me; ſince every meal which he will ſave in de- 
nying me proper food, will be a meal ſaved for him- 
ſelf or kis own children; and therefore I will cut 
and carve for myfelf, or I will acknowledge him as 
a maſter no more. ber 
I ſhall be leſs prolix in my anſwer to the reſt of 
your arguments. You appeal to the Iriſh, who are 
taxed by their own parliament : but their caſe is very 
different from that of the Coloniſts; for Ireland was 
annexed to the dominions of the King of England; 
not as a colony, or a kingdom ſubje& to England, 
but as a ſiſter-kipgdom; and, as ſuch, ſhe has en- 
joyed the ſupreme power of making her own laws, and 
ſin part} of eoiring her. own' money. This was the 
caſe in Scotland alſo: and therefore the Scots were 
allowed to ſend a number of repreſentatives to both 
houſes of parliament, when the two kingdoms were 


united into one. Not fo the Colonics. They never were 
| on 
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dominion ; they were always the ſubjeQs of the King 
and parliament of England, who granted them the 
territories they enjoy; and therefore, for them to de- 
mand, in oppoſition to their charters, Tights ſuperior- 
to thoſe of the Britons, who ſettle abroad under the 
piotection of Great Britain; and for them to claim 
the prerogatives of ſiſter-kingdoms, is as great a ſtretch 
of lawleſs liberty, as for chartered corporations in 
England, or for the Engliſh ſettled in —— Ja- 
maica, Gibraltar, Bengal, &c. to claim the preroga- 
tives of ſupreme governments, and the privileges of 
the kingdoms which were joined by mutual agree- 
ment to the crown of England, 

You likewiſe appeal to the Palatinate of Cheſter, 
whoſe inhabitants pleaded, *©* that the Engliſh parlia- 
ment had no right to tax them; that they had par- 
liament of their own, &c.” But, granting that the 
parliament of that Palatinate was once as independent 
on the Engliſh parliament as the Palatinate in Ger- 
many, can you, without abſurdity, infer from thence, : 
that the Coloniſts ate ſo? Permit me to make you 
ſenſible of the inconcluſiveneſs of your arguments, by 
bringing it to light, thus: The Palatinate of Cheſ- 
ter was formerly independent on the parliament of 
England: they could produce grants or charters to 
demonſtrate, that they had a parliament of their own, 
and the prerogative of making their own laws; and 
therefore the colonies, which have no ſuch grants 
and chatters ; the Colonies, which have always been 
ſubject to the Engliſh parliament 5—the Colonies, 
whoſe grants directly or indiredly mention ſubjection 
to the Engliſh parliament, ſhall not be ſubject to the 
Engliſh parliament.” If Mr. W. had advanced ſuch 
an argument as this, you might have as reaſonably 
complained, that be deals in “ childiſh quirks,” as 
you now do without reaſon z for common ſenſe dic- 
tates, that it is abſurd to conclude, that the peculiar 
privileges enjoyed by the Palatinate of Cheſter, ought 
to be granted to all the Colonies; as it n 

that 
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that the peculiar privilege of the houſe of commons 
belong to every corporation in this kingdom. 

To this refutation of your arguments, permit me 
to add a remark upon your anſwer to Mr. W. 's moſt 
ſtriking plea. You are ſenſible of the advantage which 
he has over you, where he appeals to the expreſs terms 
of the charters granted to the Coloniſts. You know, 
that honeſt men dare not go from their bargain ; and 
that a charter is nothing but a ſolemn bargain com- 
mitted to writing, whereby the ſovereign makes ſuch 
and ſuch grants to his ſubjeRs upon ſuch and fuch 
terms ; and you know, that if the ſubjeQs accept the 
grants, they agree to the terms on which theſe grants 
are made, Mr. W. ſays, Remember your laſt 
charter, that of Pennſylvania, ſays, in expreſs terms, 
you are liable to taxation.” Here, Sir, you ſeem em 
barraſſed; and, to get off as well as you can, you tell 
us, that the clauſe of the charter, which Mr. W. ap- 

ls to, ** was never underſtood to mean a power of 
internal taxation for the purpoſe of raiſing a revenue 
but merely the laying on of ſuch duties, as might be 
neceſſary ſolely for the regulation of trade.” But 
vour miſtake was lately demonſtrated before the houſe 
of lords, by the teſtimony of governor Penn. Lord 
Denbigh aſked him at the bar of the houſe, If he was 
well acquainted with the charter of Pennſylvania ? He 
replied, that ** he had read the charter, and was well 
acquainted with the contents.” Lord Denbigh cſked, 
If he did not know, there was @ clauſe which _ 
fically ſubjefed the colony to taxation by the Britiſh legiſ- 
lature? and he anſwered, ** Hewas well appriſed there 
was ſuch a clauſe.” Now, Sir, as you are ſoevidently 
miſtaken in your account of the charter of Pennſylva- 
nia; you will permit me to think, that you give us as 
fabulous an account of the charter of Maſſachuſſett's 

Bay, when you ſay, you are credibly informed, that 
the exemption from taxes for ſeven years, which was 
granted to the coloniſts ot that province, had no re- 
{erence to what we commonly mean by taxes, but to“ 
ſomething, which you call quit rents,” An odd cri- 
ticiſm 
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ticiſm this, which I ſhould imitate, if I infinuated 
that when the Apoſtle charged us to pay cuſtom, he does 
not mean, that we ſhould pay what we commonly un- 
derſtand by cuſtom, but only that tenants ſhould pay 
their rent. From this ſpeęimen, it is eaſy to deter- 
mine, who have moſt — to complain of“ muti- 

lated charters,” the patriots, or the parliament. 
; Having ſo long pleaded the cauſe of my Sovereign 
and my country, T may be allowed to beſtow a few 
| o dae upon my friend. You ſay to him“ It 
is fallacious to the laſt degree, and unworthy of a 
man of integrity and candor to inſinuate, as you are 
pleaſed to do, that the people have ceded to the king 
and parliament the power of diſpoling, without their 
conſent, of both their lives, liberties, and properties.“ 
I ſhall make no remark, Rev. Sir, on the Chriſtian 
courteſy of this addreſs. We, who paſs for abje# 
ſlaves, expect ſuch liberal hints from you patriots, 
and to tell you the truth, we think it an honour to 
ſhare them with our King, and our Legiſlature. + But 
may not Iaſk a few queſtions, which will throw ſome 
light upon Mr. W.'s remark? When did all the free- 
holders, who have from fifty to ninety. nine pounds 
a year, conſent to be deprived of the liberty 
to carry a gun, and to ſhoot a hare on their own 
land? When did the Quakers conſent to pay tithes, for 
the non-payment of which their property is | forcibly 
taken from them according to act of parliament, to 
the amount of ſeveral thouſand pounds a year? 
When did all the clergy, who lately petitioned the 
parliament for the repeal of the thirty-nine articles, 
conſent that the act, which orders ſubſcription- ts 
theſe articles, ſhould continue in force? When did 
all the freeholders in Middleſex conſent to be additi- 
tionally taxed, in order to inforce the taxation of the 
Coloniſts? When did all our bluſtering gentlemen 
conſent to be ſent to the houſe of correction, or to 
pay five ſhillings, every time they demean themſelves, 
y prophane curſing or ſwearing? When did all the 
diſſenters conſent to the law, which obliges them to 
conform to the church of England, if they will and 
| places 
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places under the government? And to ſum up all 
in one queſtion, When did one half of the Lords, 
who —_— themfelves by their violent oppoſition 
to the meaſures of the goyernment, confent that their 
liberty, eftate, title, and life, ſhould be forfeited, if 
they ſhould aſſiſt their fellow patriots, who take up 
arms againſt the King and parhament? If you give me 
a ſatisfaQory anſwer to theſe queries, I will give = 
leave to relle on my friend's integrity, for his aſſer- 
tion. But remember, Sir, that, if you fly to the hack - 
door of an implicit canſent to make your eſcape, Mr. 
Wefley, like an honeſt man will meet you face to 
face; and ſtopping you in the name of conſiſtency, he 
will demonſtrate that, according to your evaſive doc- 
| trine, you, yourſelf, have taxed the Colonifts, “ com- 
| mitted robbery,” and ſtabbed our vitals. 

You try another method to overthrow Mr. Wef- 


he did not defend the meaſures taken with regard to 
| America; ** becauſe he doubted” whether they were at 
1 all defenſble: and you have been informed, that he 
has fince reprefented the Americans as “ an op- 
fſed, injured people? and has warmly expr 
Eber: þ with relpeck to the danger of our liberties. 
But who could blame Mr. Weſley then; and who 
| can blame him now ? Is not a good man bound by 
f his conſcience to judge without partiality, accord- 
ing to the beſt information he has? When Mr. W. 
heard the clamours of the patriots, fo called, who 
inveighed againft the ſovereign for breach of charac- 
ter; he really thought that they had truth, and the 
charters of the Coloniſts, on their fide; ' and there- 
1 fore he conſidered the claims of the government 
| upon the Colonifts as fubverfive of charter, and 
conſequently as faithleſs, injurious, and oppreſſive. 
Nor is it ſurprifing that, upon ſuch a wrong infor- 
| mation, he would have thought our liberties in dan- 
ger'; for if the ſovereign had really violated the 
N charters of the Colonies, he might next have at- 
tempted to violate the great Charter of England. 
But when Mr. W. was better informed; when he 
F | found 
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found that the charters of the Colonies were as much 
for the ſovereign, as the patriots had inſinuated they 
were againſt him, Mr. W. would not have ated as a 
conſcientious man, if he had not altered his mind, 
according to this important and decifive informa- 
tion. * 

But, ſuppoſing I miſtake the reaſon, which has 
determined Mr. W. to defend the claims of Great 
Britain: and ſuppoſing you have been rightly in- 
formed concerning the change of his political ſen- 
timents ; what can you infer from thence, but that 
he once leaned too much towards your overdoing patri- 
otiſm. He once doubted” the equity of the ſove- 
reign's claims. His ſtrong patriotiſm gave an haſty 
Preponderance to his doubts; but, bis candor having 
proceeded to a cloſe examination of the queſtion, light 
as ſprung up; conviction has followed; and he has 
laid before the public the refult of his ſecond 
thou its, and the arguments which have ſcattered 
his doubts. For my part, far from thinking the 
worſe of a rational conviction, becauſe it follows 
a doubt, and has met with ſome oppoſition in a 
good man's mind, I am inclined to pay it a greater re- 
— And, if my friend's warm patriotiſm has 
been forced to yield to the ſtrength of the arguments 
contained in his Calm Addreſs, I am thereby encou- 
raged to hope, that your warm patriotiſm, Sir, will 
not be leſs candid than his; and that you will yield 
to the arguments contained in this calm Vindication. 
Should this be the caſe, the publick will ſee in you 
both, that reaſon and conſcience can, at laſt, per- 
pes | balance patriotiſm and loyalty in the breaſt of a 
man. 0 

With reſpect to me, Sir, I had not deeply entered 
into the merit of the cauſe either way, before I ſaw, 
Mr.” W's Addreſs and your anſwer toit. I con- 
tented myſelf to wiſh and pray for peacein general, 
without inquiring who was right and who wrong. 
But after an attentive peruſal of your publications, 
I was fully convinced, that Mr. W. 's doctrine of go- 
vernment and taxation is _—_— ſcriptural, and 


conſti- 
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conſtitutional z and that yours, Sir, draws after ita 
chain of the moſt abſurd conſequences, has a ten- 
dency to promote licentiouſneſs, and is ſubverſive of 
all the ſcripture-precepts which I have quoted in my 
firſt letter : And therefore, my reverence for God's 
word, my duty to the king, *. regard for my friend, 
my love to injured truth, the conſciouſneſs of 
the ſweet liberty, which I enjoy under the govern- 
ment, call for this little tribute of my pen. And 1 
pay it ſo much the more chearfully, as few men in 
the kingdom have had a better opportunity of trying 
which is moſt eligible—a republican government—or 
the mild, tempered monarchy of * I have 
lived more than twenty years the ſubjeR of two of 
the mildeſt republics in Europe: I have been, for 
| above that number of years, the ſubje& of your ſo- 
| vereign's ; and, from {weet experience, I can ſet my 
ſeal to this clauſe of the King's Speech, at the open- 
ing of this ſeffion of parliament, ** To be a ſubjet 
of Great Britain, with all its conſequences, is to be 
the happieſt ſubject of any civil government in the 
world,” That you, Sir, and all my diſſatisfied ſel- 
low ſubjects, may be as ſenſible of this truth as my- 
1 ſelf; and that I may be daily more thankful to God, 
| to the king, and to the parliament, for the religious 
-q civil liberty which we enjoy, is the cordial wiſh 
of, | 
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Rev. Sir, 


Your affeQionate fellow- labourer in the Goſpel, 


— 
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THIRD LETTER. 


Rev. Sir, 


MI. wiſhes for your happineſs, and my concern 
for the public peace, prompt me to try all the 
means in my power, to remove your prejudices, and 
to ſtop the ferment raiſed by your miſtakes. Having 
therefore addreſſed you s a man, a Chriſtian, and a 
Briton, I ſhall now expoſtulate with you, as a pro- 
teftant and a friend to liberty. 

The diſtinguiſhing character of a proteſtant, is to 
reſt his doctrine upon reaſon and ſcripture. But, upon 
which. of theſe foundations, Sir, do you reſt your 
doctrine of power? You inſinuate, that the power of 
Kings aſcends from the people : you blame your op- 
ponent for having intimated,. that it deſcends from 
God; and you recommend a levelling ſcheme of equal 
repreſentation, founded upon a natural, equal right 
of ſharing in the legiſlative power ; a ſcheme this, 
which preſuppoſes, that one man in ſociety, has na- 
turally as much right to make and repeal laws, as 
another. Whence it evidently follows, that ſubjeQs 
have a right to riſe againſt their Sovereign, whenever 
they think it proper to make, in connection with their 


_ neighbours a decree or law of inſurrection; and that 


every individual, in conjunction with other indi- 
viduals, has a ſupreme right to diſpoſe of property 
and royal honours, whether it be by equalizing ranks 
and fortunen, or by putting down one king and ſet- 

ting up another. | | 
own to you, Sir, that although this ſcheme would 
give me a ſignificancy in life which I never dreamed 
E 2 of, 
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of, I dare not embrace it. The vanity of conſidering 
myſelf as a member of the body, which your doQtrine 
repreſents as the ſupreme Lawgiver, the Judge of le- 
giflators, and the Maker of kings ;— this flattering 
vanity, I ſay, cannot induce me to renounce: the dic- 
tates of * and the declarations of Scripture. 

Reaſon informs me that the firſt man was endued 
with a power to protect and rule mankind ; that all 
men are born in a ſtate of civil ſociety, becauſe no 
child was ever his own father, his own mother, his 
own nurſe, or his own protector; and that, of con- 
ſequence, all men were under as ſtrong an obligation 
of ſubmitting to the firſt man ſin all things agree- 
able to God's ſupreme dominion] as the firſt 
man was, of ſubmitting to God. If Adam had not 
ſinned and died, to this day he would be, under God, 
the monarch of all the earth, and all kings would 
be bound to acknowledge his ſupreme anthority. This 
divine right of dominion Adam received from God. 
At his death, he left it behind him; and, even be- 
fore his death, it began to ſubdivide itſelf into ever 
branch of family-government, and national admini- 
ſtration. Hence it is, that the poxvers that are, are 
ſaid to be ordained of God; and that magritrates and go- 
vernors are called gods in the Old and New Teſtament. 
It appears to me therefore as irrational, to fay, that the 
power of ſovereigns comes originally from the people, 
as to ſay, that the ſanction of the fifth commandwent 
comes originally from man. Nor dare F any more 
aſſert, that the people have a natural right to in- 
throne and dethrone kings, than I dare maintain that 
children and ſchclars, have a natural right to beſtow 
or take away paternal and magiſterial authority; or 
that the hands and feet have a natural right to rule 
the head and heart. I grant that if all the people 
will rebel againſt their rightful Sovereign, they are 
able to depoſe and deſtroy him. But arguing from 
might to right is the logic of a tyrant, a robber, and a 
mob; not that of a man, a Chriſtian, and a Prote- 
ſtant. If all the ſons of Adam bad plotted his de- 


ſtruction, they probably could have effected it: — 
| their 
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their having a power to ſin, would have been no proof 
that they had a licence ſo to do. You may call this 
a Jacobite doQrine,” Sir, but ſuch a name does no 
more make it unreaſonable, than your calling Mr. 
Weſley @ //ave, deprives him of his liberty. 

As this doQtrine of power, ſo far as power is, exer- 
ciſed in ſubordination to God's ſupreme dominion, is 
agreeable to reaſon: ſo it is to ſcripture, Search the 
ſacred records, Sir, and you will ſee, that they 2vho 
reſet the above deſcribed power, reſiſt, not the ordi- 
nance of the people, but the ordinance of God himſelf, 
Rom. xiii. 2. Kings, in the ſacred pages, are ſaid to 
be the Lord's anointed, and not the anointed of the 
people; and the men of God informed us, that God re- 
moveth kings and ſetteth up kings tn his own right, 
Dan. ii. 21. | | | | 

I grant, that, when the Lord defigns to puniſh a 
nation, or a tyrant, he often ſuffers the people, or 
ſome ambitious man from among the people, to uſurp 
his night, and to procure an unlawful coronation. 
Nor do I deny that, in lawful coronations, the Lord 
invites the people to fall in with his providential 
choice; and that, ſometimes, he brings his choice 
about by means of the people. But the fulleſt con- 
currence of the * does not deprive him of his di- 
vine prerogative. Hence it is, that the Pſalmiſt ſays, 
Promotion cometh neither from the eaſt, nor from the weſt, 
nor yet from the ſouth. And why ? God is the [ſupreme] 
Judge: He putteth down one and ſetteth up another, 
Pſal. Ixxv. 7, 8. This is his inconteſtible right. If 
the people des ſtand in need of a rod of iron, to 
bruiſe their ſtubborn backs; he may give them a 
[cruel] king in bis 1 Hof. xiii. 11. Or what is 
{till worſe, he may ſuffer them to ſet over themſelves 
a tyrant, whoſe name is Legion ; for they are many. 
And Legion will drive them into a ſea of trouble, as 
fiercely and as arbitrarily as a certain Legion formerly 
drove an herd of ſtunt, unruly animals into the Ca of 
Galilee. May our American brethren never be 
given over to ſo dreadful a deluſion ! 
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If legiſlative, royal power aſcend from the people, 
the Lord would not have elected Moſes to be the Law- 
giver, and Joſhua to be the Leader of Ifraet, without 
ſt conſulting the twelve tribes. Nor would he have 
raiſed them judges afterwards, without previouſly aſk- 
ing their conſent. Much leſs would he have anointed 
Saul, David, Jehu, and others, to be kings over Iſrael 
in fo arbitrary a manner as he did. To prove your 
doQrine therefore, you muſt appeal to the right ex- 
erciſed by ſome lawleſs citizens, mentioned by our 
Lord, who unjuſtly hated their Sovereign, and ſaid, We 
will not have this man to reign over us, Luke xix. 14. 
And, if you pleaſe, to this precedent you may add t 
example of thoſe phariſaic fickle patriots, who once 
inſiſted upon making Chriſt their king, and afterwards, 
cried, e will have no king but Ceſar: let Feſus be 
crucified. From the deſigns of ſuch uneaſy religionifts, 
ſuch makers and killers of kings, may God deliver the 
king and his dominions! Let a Theudas, a Barabbas, 


a Caiphas, make inſurrections againſt Cæſar, and raiſe 


mobs againſt Chriſt himſelf; but let not pious Chriſ- 
tians, who diſſent from the Church of England, diſſent 
from the prophets and apoſtles, when they ſay, My 
fon, fear thou the Lord, and the King, and meddle not 
with them that are given to change, Prov. xxiv. 21. 
Submit to the king, as ſupreme, — Fear God: Honour the 


King. Vea honour him with thy ſubſtance, by paying 


tribute or taxes, not only for wrath, but for conſcience 
ſake, 1 Pet. ii. 13. &c. Rom. x11, 5. 6. Prov. iii. 9g. 


The levelling ſcheme, on which you found your 
doQrine of a right tc equal repreſentation, is the rock 
upon which rigid republicans perpetually run. Againſt 
this very rock many of the firſt, over- doing proteſtants 


ſteered their courſe, and daſhed their ark in pieces. 


"They had long groaned under popiſh tyranny; and 
when the yoke, which had galled them for ages, was 
broken, they did not know how, to contain themſelves. 
Like a high ſpirited horſe, which takes a mad gallop, 
and furiouſly leaps over the bounds of his paſture, 
into which it is turned after a long confinement; they 


diſdained all reſtraint. Nothing ſhort of lawleſs pro- 
cee ngs 
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ceedings ſeemed to them to deſerve the name of liberty. 
Becaufe they had ſhaken off the Antichriſtian yoke of 
eccleſiaſtical tyrants, they concluded, that they had. 


a right to ſhake off the Chriſtian yoke of civil 
governors. They paid an unjuſt tribute to the Pope 
no more; and therefore, they would pay juſt taxes to 
their Sovereigns no longer. In ſhort, they aſſerted 
that they had as much right in the legiſlature as their 
_ legiſlators. They brought on a general election, at 
which they elected themfelves lawgivers ; and, as you 
may eaſily conceive, one of their firſt laws was, that 
goods ſhould be common, thus they began, facere rem 
publicam—toſmake a republic, a commonwealth, in the 
fulleſt ſenſe of the word. All things were theirs. They 
were to call no man mafter woe earth. They were all to 
be literally kings with Chriſt, and they anointed them- 
ſelves to reign with him a thouſand years. This 
ſebeme could not fail to pleaſe the pot-boilers in Ger- 
many, who had nothing to loſe; and it was highly 
applauded by. thoſe who hoped to get more than they 
had. They roſe therefore in riotous mobs, to pro- 
claim liberty to the captives, and to preach the ac- 
ceptable year of the Lord. They were to undo all 
heavy burdens, to break every yoke, to bind kings 
with chains and nobles with fetters of iron. They 
actually began their levelling march, headed by ſome 
well meaning enthuſiaſts, . and by ſome deſigning 
men, who like Cromwell, made their way to ſupreme 
authority, by ftriking dreadful blows at all authorizy. 
And under pretence of aſſerting the liberty wherewith 
Chrift has made us free, they committed all the out- 
rages which can be expected from a lawleſs populace, 
who miſtake licentiouſneſs for freedom. 1 
This miſchief had begun in the church. Some o 
the German reformers had, at times, ſpoken ſo un- 

uardedly of the ceremonial law of Moſes, which St. 
Paul abſolutely diſcards, as to. pour contempt upon 
the moral law of Chriſt, which the Apoſtle ſtrongly 
enforce. Luther himſelf, in his zeal for ſalvation 
without works, had been ready to burn the epiſtle of 
St. James, becauſe it ſpeaks honourably of —_— 
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royal law, by which Chriſtians ſhall ſtand or fall when 
they ſhall be judged (that is, juſtified or condemned) 
according to their works, When warm men had been 
taught to bid defiance to God's law, as well as to fin 
and Satan; what wonder was it, if ſome of them went 
| beyond their teachers, and began to infer, that, as 
they were made free from the law of God, fo they 
were made free from the law of the land. The tran- 
ſition from eccleſiaſtical to civil antinomianiſm, is eaſy 
and obvious : for, as he that reverences the law of 
God, will naturally reverence the commandments of 
the King; ſo he that thinks himſelf free from the 
law of the Lord, will hardly think himfelf bound by 

the ſtatutes of his Sovereign. 

This republican, mobbing ſpirit, after having toſ- 
ſed 82 began to agitate England. Permit me, 
Sir, to tranſcribe ſome paſſages from Biſhop Burnet's 
Hiſtory of the Reformation. They refer to my ſub- 
| jeQ, and will throw much light upon it. At this 
| time there were many Anabaptiſts in ſeveral parts of 
| England. They were generally Germans, whom the 

revolutions there had forced to change their ſeats. 
| Upon Luther's firft preaching in Germany, there 
| aroſe many, who, building on ſome of his principles, 
carried things much farther than he did. Here the 
hiſtorian candidly obſerves, that, although theſe men 
were all called Anabaptiſis, becauſe they agreed to 
explode the baptiſm of infants, they were nor all of 
the ſame temper. Some, ſays he, were called the 
gentle or moderate Anabaptiſts. But others denied 
almoſt all the principles of the Chriſtian doctrine, and 
were men of fierce and barbarous tempers. They had 
broke out into a general revolt over Germany, and 
raiſed the war called The ruſtic war and poſfeſſing 
themſelves of Munſter, made one of their teachers, 
John of Leyden, their king, under the title of King 
of the new Jeruſalem.” | 

There was another fort of people, of whom all the 

men 1n that age made great complaints. Some 
there were called goſpellers, or readers of the goſpel, 
who were a ſcandal to the doQtrine they profeſſed, &c. 
I do 
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(47 ) | 
1 do not find any thing objected to them, as to their 
belief, fave only that the doQrine of Predeſtination, 
having been generally taught by the Reformers, many 
of this ſect began to make ſtrange inferences from it, 
reckoning, that ſince every thing was decreed, and the 
decrees of God could not be fruſtrated, therefore men 
were to leave themſelves to be carried by the decrees. 
This drew ſome into great impiety of life, &c.— One 
of the ill effects of the diſſoluteneſs of people's man- 
ners broke out violently this ſummer (1549,) occaſion- 
ed by the incloſing of lands. While the monaſteries 
flood, there were great numbers of people maintained 
about theſe houſes, &c. But now the number of the 
people increaſed much; marriage being univerſally 
allowed. They had alſo more time than formerly, 
by the abrogation of many holidays, and the putting 
down of proceſſions and pilgrimages; ſo that as the 
numbers encreaſed; they had more time than they 


| knew how to beſtow.” 


The Hiſtorian tells us next, how the Popiſh prieſts 
availed themſelves of theſe ſavourable circumſtances, 
to raiſe a dreadin] rebellion in Devonſhire; and then 
he goes on thus :—** When this commotion was 
grown to a head, the men of Norfolk roſe being led 
by one Ket, a Tanner. Theſe pretended nothing of 
religion, but only to ſuppreſs and deftroy the Gentry, 
1 to raiſe the Commons, and to put new counſellors 

out the King. They increaſed mightily, and be- 
came twenty thouſand ſtrong, but had no order or 
diſcipline, and committed many horrid outrages.— 
Ket aſſumed to himſelf the power af judicature, 
and under an old oak, called from thence the oak of 
the Reformation, did ſuch juſtice as might be expected 
from tuch a judge, in ſuch a camp.— When the news 
of this riſing came into Yorkſhire, the commons 
there roſe alſo; being further encouraged by a pro- 
E. that there ſhould be no king nor nobility in 

ngland ; that the kingdom was to be ruled by 

four governors, choſen by the commons, who ſhould 

hold a parliament, in commotion, to begin at the 

ſouth and north-feas. They, at their firſt — 
| re 


( 48 ) 
fired heacons, and fo gathered the country, as if it 
had been for the defence of the coaſt, and meeting 
with two gentlemen, with two others with them, 
they, without any provocation, murdered them, and 
left their naked bodies unburied. At the fame time 
that England was in this commotion, the news 
came that the French king had ſent a great army 
into the territory of Boulogne ; fo that the govern- 
ment was put to moſt extraordinary ſtraits. There 
was a faſt proclaimed in and about London. Cran- 
mer preached on the faſt day at court. He chiefly 
lamented the ſcandal given by many who pretended 
a zeal for religion, but uſed that for a cloak to diſ- 
— their other vices. He ſet before them the 
reſh example of Germany, where people generally 
loved to hear the goſpel, but had not amended their 
lives upon it; for which God had now, after many 
years forbearance, brought them under a ſevere 
ſcourge.* Hiſtor. of the Ref. Book i. part ii. Ed. 2. 
p. 110118, 

From this quotation it appears, that the wild, re- 
publican ſpirit which animated Kee and his army, 
worked in thoſe days juſt as licentious patriotiſm 
works in ours. Ket, the great patriot, would re- 
dreſs grievances. He raiſed the commons, under pre- 
tence of putting new counſellors about the king. He 
got the mcb together as if it had been for the defence 
of the coaft, or of public liberty. But his real deſign 
was 22 to be one of the four governors a 

by the commons, who were to make an end of the 
king and nobility in England, and to turn the mo- 
narchy into a republic. As for modeſt John of Ley- 
den, he got more than the name of Protector; for he 
was aQually proclaimed king. This ſort of republi- 
can patriotiſm leads therefore to honour, though this 
honour, like that of the German and Engliſh level- 
lers frequently ends in ſhame. 

The wildneſs of this high republican ſpirit having 
fixed a foul blot on the reformation in Germany; 
the latter reformers, to throw off the ſhame, and to 
obviate the miſchief of this deluſion, took _ 
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cular notice of it in their confeſſions of faith. Tho? 
you diſſent from the church of England, Sir, yet 
as, it is preſumed, you pay a deference to what are 


called her doQrinal Articles, 
a part of the 38th, which is 
pot-beilers of Germany, and at the dupes of Ker, 
who had taken upon him to diſpoſe of property un- 
der The Oak of Reformation in England. 
riches and goods of Chriſtians are not common, as 
touching the right, title, and poſſeſſion of the ſame ; 
as certain —_— do falſc ; 


Calvin himſel 


ſiaſm. 


babl 


prayer book. 
Ax r. XXXI 


though a 


) 


ermit me to tranſcribe 
velled at the levelling 


bo 
2 


ſt.“ 


«© The 


republican, was 
frightened at the rapid progreſs of this civil enthu- 
Hence it is, that when he drew u 
feſſion of faith for the reformed churches of 
and Geneva, he beſtowed the two laſt articles of it 
upon the error which our American brethren and 
you, Sir, are running headlong into. As you are 
a perfect ſtranger to theſe articles, I ſhall 
aithfully tranſcribe them from my French Common- 


a con- 
France 


X. We believe that God will have 


the world to be governed by laws and civil powers, 
that the lawleſs inclinations of men may be cuibed. 
And therefore he has eſtabliſhed kingdoms and re- 
publics, and other ſorts of government [ſome here- 
ditary and ſame otherwiſe]together with whatſoever 


belongs to judicature. 


ledg 


table. 
ſake, that rule 


the author of 


And 


government. 


he will be acknow- 


To this end be 
has put the ſword in the hand of rulers to puniſh, 
not only the fins which are committed againſt the 
commandments of the ſecond table ; but alſo thoſe 
which are committed againſt the precepts of the firſt 
We ought then, not only to bear, for his 


ould have dominion over us; but 


it is alſo our bounden duty to honour them, and to 
eſteem them worthy of all reverence; conſidering 
them as God's lieutenants and officers, which he has 


commiſſioned to 
miſſion.” 


execute a lawful and holy com- 


Ax r. 
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Ax r. XL. We maintain therefore, that we are 
Bound to obey their laws and ſtatutes, to pay tribute, 
taxes, and other duties, and to bear the yoke of obe- 
dience freely, and with good will; though they 
ſhould be unbelievers; provided the ſupreme domini- 
on of God be preſerved in its full extent. And 
| therefore, we deteff the men [he means republican le- 
vellers] © who reject ſuperiorities, introduce commu- 
nity and confuſion of property, and overthrow the 
order of juſtice.” | | 
Sir, you are a Calvinift. You follow the French 
reformer when he teaches the abſolute reprobation, 
and unavoidable damnation, of myriads of poor 
creatures yet unborn : Oh! forſake him not, when 
he follows Chriſt and teaches that God [not the 
people] is to be acknowledged the author of power 
and government, and that we are bound to bear 
— for his ſake, the yoke of ſcriptural ſub- 
jection to our governors. Repreſent no more this 
honourable, divine yoke as abject ſlavery. And, in- 
ſtead of inſinuating that the king and parliament 
are robbers becauſe they lay a moderate tax upon 
their American ſubjects; help Mr. W. to undeceive 
thoſe, whom the uneaſy levellers of the day work 
up to almoſt as high a degree of republican wild- 
neſs, as John of Leyden and Ket worked up the 
German and Engliſh mobs two or three hundred 
years ago. So will you ſhew yourſelf a true miniſter 
of the prince of peace, and a wiſe proteſtant, who 
like Cranmer and Calvin, ought equally to level his 
doctrine at a tyrant and a mob; and to pour like 
contempt upon the Tepublican vanity of a tanner 
who aſſumes the dignity of law-giver under the Oak 
of Reformation, and upon the imperial pride of a 
monk, who from St. Peter's humble chair, pom- 
pouſly holds out his foot, to meet the adoration of 
proſtrate princes. ASL 0 


Be intreated, Sir, to rectify your falſe notions of 


liberty. The liberty of Chriſtians, and Britons; does 
not conſiſt in bearing no yoke; but in bearing a 
yoke made eaſy by a gracious Saviour and a gra- 

ci10us 


| ( 51 ) 
cious ſovereign. * A John of Leyden may promiſe to 
make us firſt lawleſs, then legiſlators, and kings, 
and, by his deluſive promiſes, he may raiſe us to 
a fool's paradiſe, if not to—the gallows. Bur a 
true deliverer and a good governor ſays to our reſt- 
leſs, [antinomians] ſpirits, Come unto me, and I will 
give you reſt. For my yoke is ASV and $URDERN 
1 LIGHT. We can have no reſt in the church, but 
under Chriſt's eaſy yoke ; no reſt in the ſtate, but 
under the eaſy yoke of our rightful ſovereign.” To 
aim at breaking this yoke, becauſe we have oh- 
jection to the miniſter or the king, is as great a 
piece of folly, as for the crew ot a ſhip to aim at 
cutting the rigging and deftroying the rudder of the 
ſhip in which they ſail, becauſe they have a pique 
againſt the pilot or the captain. Suppoſe they ſhould 
be ſo unhappily fortunate as to ſucceed, what will 
they gain by their ſucceſs? Will they be better able 
to bear the toſſing of the next Rorm? Will they not 
be at the mercy of every wave;—the ſport of every 
blaſt; ready to be daſhed againſt every rock? 

am fo fully convinced of the truth and import- 
ance of Calvin's two laft articles of religion, that, 
though I have for years checked his errors, if 
I had the wings of the lightning, and a voice like 
thunder, I would this inſtant, thoot myſelf acrofs the 
Attantick, and preach his loyal doQttine to our de- 
luded brethren. 

A ſeed of the error of the republican Anabaptiſts 
has remained in England ever ſince the Reformation; 
and the fiery zeal of ſome Independents, and later 
Anahaptiſts was the chief ladder, by which artfol 
Cromwell chribed to the height of fupreme power, 
under pretence of forming a common-wealth, That 
vou mas not charge me with miſtepreſentation, 1 
ſhall draw iy proof from the Rev. Mr. Baxter's 
life, written by himſelf. His teſtimony is worth 
that of twenty other authors, becauſe he had few 
equals in his time for piety, wiſdom, moderation, 
abundant labours, and miniſterial ſucceſs; and he- 
cauſe he was an eye-witneſs of many things which 


he 


( 52.) 
he relates; baving been chaplain'to a regiment of 
horſe in Cromwell's army; a place this, which he 
accepted chiefly with an intention to oppoſe by his 
preaching. the headſtrong republican ſpirit of thoſe 
men, who, aſter having taken up arms with a de- 
figa to redreſs grievances and oppoſe arbitrary power, 
bore them with an intention of putting down hie- 
rarchy and monarchy together. Baxter failed in his 
attempt, partly through the forbidding coldneſs, 
with which Cromwell looked upon him, and partly 
by a ſevere fit of ſickneſs, which obliged him to leave 
the army when his moderation was moſt wanting 
there. The following extraQ is taken from a folio 
volume printed in London 1696, intitled “ Religuæ 
Baxterianæ, or Mr. Baxter's Narrative of the moſt 
memorable Paſſages of his Life and Times,” 

Page 26. Having told us, that what haſtened on 
the war, on the fide of the Parliament, was (1.) 
**, The people's indiſcretion that adhered to them: 
(2% The impradence and violence of ſome members 
in the houſe, who went too high, &c.” | 

He explains what he means by the people's indiſcre- 
tion thus: © Some were yet more indiſcreet: the 
remnant of the old Separatiſts and Anabaptiſts in 
London was then very ſmall, and ſcarce conſidera- 
ble; but they were enough to ſtir up the younger 
tort of religious people to ſpeak too vehemently— 
againſt the biſhops and the church—and all that 
was againft their minds. — Theſe ſtirred up the ap- 
prentices to join with them in petitions, and to go 
in great numbers to preſent them: As they went 
they met with ſome of the biſhops in their coaches 
going to the houſe, and (as is uſual with the paſ- 
ſionate and indiſcreet, when they are in great com- 
panies) they too much forgot civility and cried, u 
biſhops.—P. 27. When at laſt the king forſook the 
city, theſe tumults were the principal cauſe alledged 
by him, as if he himſelf had not been ſafe““ [in the 
midſt of theſe mobbing petitioners. ] ** Thus raſh at- 
tempts of heauſtrong people do work againſt the 
good ends which they thezuſelves intend, —Qwerdoing 
is 
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is the ordinary way of undoing. And ſome members 
of the houſe did cheriſh theſe diforders; and be- 
cauſe the ſubjeQs have liberty to petition, they made 
uſe of this liberty in a diſorderly” way.—Some par- 
ticular members concurred with the deſires of the 


imprudent reformers, who were for no lefs than the 


utter extirpation of the biſhops and Liturgy. — Thoſe 
members, &c. did much encouraye the petitioners, 
who, in a diforderly manner, laboured to effect it., 
Page 39. ** I make no doubt but the headineſs 
and raſhneſs of the younger unexperienced ſort of 
religious people, made many parliament men and 
miniſters overgo themfelves, to keep pace with thoſe 
hotſpur's; no doubt but much idle en appeared, 
and worfe than indiſcretion, in the tumultuous peti- 


tioners, and much ſin was committed in the diſho- 


nouring of the king, and provocation of him. — But 
theſe things came principally from the ſectarian ſpi- 
rit, which blew the coals among foolith apprentices: 
And as the ſeQaries increafed, ſo did this inſolence 
increaſe.” > * sap 

Page 50, 51. When the court news- book told 
the world of the ſwarms of Anabaptiſts in our ar- 
mies, we thought it had been a mere lie, becauſe 
HK was not ſo with us.—But when I came to the 
army, among Cromwell's ſoldiers, I found a new 
face of things, which I never dreamt of: I heard the 
plotting heads very hot upon that, which intimated- 
their intention to ſubvert both church and ſtate. 
Independency and anabaptiſtry were moſt prevalent. 
—A few proud ſelf-conceited, hot-headed ſectaries 
had got into the higheſt places; and were Cram-- 
well's chief favourites, and by their very heat and 
activity bore down the reſt, or carried them along 
with them, and were the ſoul of the army, though 
much fewer in number than the reſt; being indeed 
not one in twenty throughout the army; their 
ſtrength being in the generals, &c. I perceived that 
they took the king for a tyrant, and an enemy, and 
really intended abſolutely to maſter him, or to ruin 
him, —They ſaid, what Wu the lords of England, 
| 2 | but 
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but William the Conqueror's colonels; or the ba- 
tons, but his majors? or the knights, but his cap- 
tains? Per fas aut 2 by law or without it, they 
were reſolved to take down—all that did withſtand 
their way. The moſt honoured the Separatiſts, Ana- 
baptiſts, and Antinomians; but Cromwell and his 
council took on them to join themſelves to no party, 
but to be, for the erty of all.” 
Page 53. My life among them (Cromwell's ſol- 
diers) was a daily contending againſt ſeducers.— 
found that many honeſt men of weak judgments, 
&c. had been ſeduced into a diſputing vein, and 
made it too much of their religion to talk for this 
opinion or for that; ſometimes for ſtate-democracy, 
and ſometimes for church-democtacy.— I wes almoſt 
always, when I had opportunity, diſputing with one 
or another of them; ſometimes for our civil-govern- 
ment, and ſometimes for church-government: ſome. 
times for infant-baptiſmz and often againſt antino- 
mianiſm, and the contrary extreme. But their moſt 
frequent and vehement diſputes were for liberty of con- 
(ſcience, as they called it; that is; that—every man 
might not only hald, but preach and do, in matters of 
religion, whathepleaſed, &c— Becauſe I perceived that 
u was a few men that bore the bel}, that did all the 
hurt among them, I acquainted myſelf with thoſe men, 
and I found that they were men that had been in Lon- 
don, haiched vp among the old Separatiſts, &c. 
Page 56, 57. I found that if the army had but 
had ayniſters enough that would have done but 
ſuch alittle as I did, all their plot might have been 
broken, and king, parliament, and religion might 
have been preſerved. Therefore ] ſent abroad to 
get ſome more miniſters among them, but I could 
get none. Saltmarſh and Dell were the two great 
preachers at the head-quarters.— When any troop or 
company was to be diſpoſed of—he [Cromwell] was 
ſure to put a ſeQtary in the place; and when the 
munt of the war was over, he looked nat fo much 
at their valour as at their opinions: ſa that by de- 


grees be had headed the greateit part of the * 
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with Anabaptiſts, Antinomians, &c. and all theſe he 
tied together by the point of /iberty of conſcience, 
which was the common intereſt in which they did 
unite.— Vet did he not openly profeſs what opi- 
nion he was of himſelf ; but the moſt that he ſaid 
for any, was anabaptiſin and antinomianiſm, which 
he uſually ſeemed to own. —He would not diſpute 
(with me) at all, but he would in good diſcourſe 
very fluently pour out himſelf in the'extolling of free- 


grace. we 


Page 58. I called the miniſters again together 
who had voted me into the army; I told them that 
the forſaking of the army by old miniſters, and the 


neglect of ſupplying their places by others, had un- 


done us;—that the active ſectaries were the ſmalleſt 
part of the army among the common ſoldiers, but 
Cromwell had lately put ſo many of them into ſu- 
perior command, and their induſtry was ſo much 
greater than others, that they were like to have their 
will: That whatever obedience they pretended, I 
doubtyd not but they would pull: down all that ſtood 
in ther way, in ſtate and church, both king, parlia- 
ment, and miniſters, and ſet up themſeives. I told. 
them that for this little that I have done” ¶ in oppoirg 
the bigh republican ſpirit] ** | have ventured my life. 
— The wars being now ended, | was confident they 


would ſhortly ſhew. their purpoſes; and ſet up fer 


themſelves.” | | 3 
Page 59, &c. Baxter tells us that, when the roy- 
aliſts were all killed or ſcattered, and the king himſeif 
taken priſoner, Cromwell began to ſerve the parlia- 
ment as he had done the king; availing himleit of the 
abſolute power he had over-the army, by the influence 
of the hot-headed ſectaries whom he had promoted; 
ſome of whom were called Agitators; and as they now 
ſtood in his way to the ſupreme power, he began fo 


ſerve them in their turn as he bad ſerved the king and 


the parliament. Take Baxter's own words. When 


Cromwell had taught his Agitators to govern, and 
could not eafily. unteach it them again, there aroſea 


party, who adhered to the principles of their agrer- 
T3 | ment 
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SY 
ment of the peaple,”” [upon the high republican plan} 
** which ſuited not with his deſigns: And to make 
them odious, he denominated them Levellers, as if 
they intended to“ level men of all qualities and eſ- 


tates,—At laſt they rendezvous at Burford ro make 


head againſt him, But Cromwell had preſently bis 
brother Deſborough, and ſome other regiments, ready 
10 ſurpriſe them there in their quarters, before they 
could get their numbers together: 80 that above 
1500 being ſcattered and taken, and ſome flain, the 
Leyellers* war was cruſhed in the egg.” 

Page 64. ** The kingdom being thus taken ont of the 


way, Cromwell takes on him to be for a common 


wealth (but all in order to the ſecurity of the good 
people) till he had removed the other impediments 
which were yet io be removed; ſo that the rump” 
{that is the reſt of the houſe of commons, whom 
Cromwell ſtill allowed to fit, after he had turned out 


the members who diſpleated him moſt] ““ preſently . 


drew up a form of engagement, to be put upon 
all men, viz. [I 46 15 to be true and faithſul te 
the commonwealth, as it is noau e abliſbed without a 
king, or hauſe of lords.) So we mult take the rump 
for an eſtabliſhed common wealth, and promiſe ſideli- 
ty to them.” 

{n the following pages, Baxter tells us how Crom- 
well put down the rump at laſt, and, p. 74, he 
gives this account of the manner in which he far- 
ther laid aſide bis truſty friends the Anabaptiſts, who 
had done him ſo much ſervice. * The ſeQarian 


party 
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Query, Did Cromwell abſolutely wrong them when he ſaid | 


this ? Is it nat probable that ſame of them leaned to the le- 
yelling principles of the headſtrong Anabaptiſts? Was it not 
when the Aoabaptiſts were moſt in favour, that Eoglagd faw 
a church without biſhops, a parliament without lords, and a 
king without a head? And were not theſe ſome important ſteps 
taken towards m_— ab abaptiſtry; though Cromwell's am- 
bition prevented republicans and leyellers from proceeding any 


farther, as Baxter ſoon obſer ves 
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party in his army and elſewhere, be [Cromwell]. 1 

5 chiefly truſted to and pleaſed, till, by the people's | 
ſubmiſſion and quietneſs, he thought himfelf well | 

ſettled; and then he began io undermine them, and 
by degrees to work them ont: And though he had | 
ſo often ſpoke for the Anabaptiſts, now he findeth 
them ſo heady, and ſa much againſt any ſetiled go- 
vernment, and fo ſet upon the promoting of their way 
and party, that he does nat only begin to blame their 
unrulineſs, but alfo deſigneth to ſettle himſelf in the 
people's favour by ſuppreſſing them. In Ireland 
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; they were grown fo high, that the ſoldiers were, many 
— of them rebaptized as the way to prefermen:; and 
| thoſe that oppoſed them, they eruſhed with much un- 
charitable fierceneſs. To ſuppreſs theſe, he fent thither 
p his fon Henry Cromwell, who ſo diſcountenanced 
L the Anabaptiſts, as yet to deal civilly with them, re- 
: preſſing their inſolencies ;-and major general Lud» 
#1 low, who headed the Anabaptiſts in Ireland was fain 
1 to draw in his head. In England Cromwell con- 
7 nived at his old friend Harriſon, while he made 
: himſelf the head of the Anabaptiſts and fanatics 
> here, till he ſaw it would be an acceptable thing 
& to the Nation to ſuppreſs him, and then he does it 
eafily in a trice, and maketh him contempsitiſe, who 
; but yeſterday thought himſelf not much below bim.“ 
0 From this ſhort account of the reign of the Rump, 
7 and the craft of Cromwell, it is evident, that the 
>» high, republican ſpirit, and the injudicious zeal of 
1 ſectaries, eſpecially of the Anabaptiſts and the An- 
7 tinomians, were the chief means, by which that am- 
bitious man aſcended the ſeat of ſupreme power, 
And I wiſh, Sir, that your injudicious, well- meant 
* zeal, may not prove a ſpur, or a ſaddle to ſome am- 
bs bitious, falſe patriots, who under pretence of mount- 
t ing the great horſe Liberty, to fight our battles, and 
1 deliver us from what you call ** abject la very, will 
on ride over us with as lictle ceremony as Cromwell did 
- over King Charles, the parliament, and the rump. 
7 Before I take my leave of Baxter, permit me to 


tranſcribe what be lays. concerning the origin of HO: | 
g f AC | 
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'F accidentally find it in turning over his book for the 
preceding quotations; and his judgment, which ex- 


ally coincides with mine, confirms me, in the ſenti- 


ments which I have expreſſed in the beginning of 
this letter. . 

Page 41. © For the parliament's cauſe the prin- 
cipal writing was, Obſervations written by Mr. 


Parker, a lawyer; but I remember ſome principles, - 


which, I think he miſapplied, viz. That the King 
is Aingulis major, but univer/is minor, (ſuperior to every 
one of his ſubjeQs, but inferior to the collective body 
of all ;] that he receiveth his power from the people, &c. 
For I doubt not to prove, that his power is ſo immedi- 
ately. from God, as that there is no recipient between 
God- and him, to convey it to him; only, as the 
King (by his charter] maketh him a Mayor or Bailiff 
whom the corporation chuſes; So God, [by his law, 
as an inſtrument] conveyeth power to that perſon, or 
family, whom the people conſent to; and their con- 
ſent is but a conditio fine qua non; and not any proof 
that they are the fountain of power, or. that ever the 
governing power was in them; and therefore, for my 
part, I am ſatisfied, that all politics err, who tell us. 
of a-Majeſtas realis in the people, as diſtin from the 
Maj eſtas perſonalis in the governors, And though it 
be true, that guo ad naturalem bonitatem, &c. [with re- 
ſpect to natural goodneſs, &c, ] the king is-univer/e 
minor inferior to the whole body of his ſubjectis— yet 
as to governing power [Which is the thing in queſtion] 
the king is, as to the people univerſis major, as well 
as ſingulis, — [ ſuperior to the whole body of his ſub- 
jects, as well as to every one of them] For if the 
parliament had any legiſlative power, it cannot be 
as they are the body of the people, &c. but it is as the 
conſtitution twiſteth them into the government. For, 
if once legiſlation [the chief ad of government] be 
denied to be any part of government at all, and af- 


firmed to belong to the people as ſuch, who are no 


governors, all government will thereby be overthrown,” 
If Baxter be right here [and I believe you cannot 


prove him to be wrong] is it not evident, Sir, that when 


you 
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you infinuate, every one, who is a fn agent or bas 
@ will of his own, or boils a pot, ought to have a place 
in the legiſlature, before he can be properly ſubjeQed 
to taxation, and, of conſequence, to the laws, you 
countenance one of the moſt dangerous principles of 
the levelling Anabaptiſts ?—a principle whereby all 
overnment may be overthrown by thoſe, who know 
ow to draw juſt conſequences from falſe premiſſes. 

To return: 

You ſay, Sir, that your opponent is a ſla ve, becauſe 
he chearfully ſubmits to taxation without having a 
direct repreſentative in parliament. But who is the 
greateſt ſla ve; Mr. Weſley, or the tools of lawleſs 
patriatiſn? Have we nat feen theſe dupes turned by 


their error, not only into defpicable flaves, but into 


a new ſpecies of domeſtic animals? Have we not ſeen 
them worked up to ſuch a pitch of deluſion, as to re- 
fuſe, with leonine fierceneſs, the eaſy, honourable 
yoke of their Savereign's authority, and to account it 
an honour to take the place of coach-horfes, and ta 


draw, with aſinine meanneſs, the chariots of their 


new triumphators? 
What ranks have they regarded, when they have 
ured themſelves along by thoufands in our fireets? 
ave they paid any rates to our noblemen? Have 


they reverenced the king himſelf? Nay, have they 


not gloried in their tyrannical contempt af his ſceptre 
and perſon? Have they not treated him, as a well- 


| bred gentleman would be aſhamed to treat his groom? 


Have they not followed him with ſcurrilous hitſings, 
when he rode with a pomp becoming the firſt Legiſla- 
tor in the kingdom? And to add the poignancy of 


contraſt to their ſerpentine ſport, have they not filled 


the ſky with ſhouts of applauſe, when they have graced 
the popular triumphs of bis avowed oppoſers? What 
preſs has not groaned under the inveQives, which 
their imperious tribunes have caſt upon the legiſlative 
power? What periodical paper has not been ſoiled 
with the unjuſt ſarcaſtic blots, which theſe plebeian 


dictators have fixed upon the miniſter who pilots us 


through the rocks, which they throw in the way of 
our 


— — 
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our peace and proſperity? Becauſe the parliament 
would not be carried away by the torrent of their 
boiſterous oratory, has not that venerable body been 
inſulted, heQored, bullied? Have they not attempted 
to lord it over the King himſelf? Have they not inſiſted 
on his ſitting on the throne, that when he appeared in 
the greateſt height of royal dignity, they might appear 
his ſuperiors, and pour upon his anointed head the 
indecent floods of their lordly remonſtrances 7 Have 


they not ſharpened their tongues like ſwords, and 


their pens hke ſpears, ſportively to wound him through 
the fide of his miniſter? And have not thoſe who have 
done it with the greateſt boldneſs, been prepoſterouſly 
cried up as the greateſt patriots? In ſhort, has not 
taxing ſubjeAs, vindicating the legiſlative power, 


protecting our merchants, and making a ſtand againſt 


the imperuous overflowings of popular rage in St. 
George's fields and in Boſton—has not, I ſay, this com- 
mendable holding of the reins of government, been 
repreſented as tyranny —felony—robbery—murder ? 

If theſe men dare to take ſuch aſtoniſhing liberties 
with their Sovereign, how will they treat their fellow- 


ſubjects, how will they handle ba and me, ſhould 


they be ſuffered to ſtep into the Sovereign's place ? If 
the king in the midſt of his guards, can but juſt keep 
them from treading his honour in the duſt ; whar will 
they not be able to do to us, who refuſe to go with 


them to the ſame exceſs of riot? How ſhall we eſcape, if 


we fall into the power of their guards—their armies of 
pot-boilers? "Thoſe Tritons, who have turned them- 
felves into “ beaſts, to draw the chariots of their ſemi- 
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*The ſervants of God may ſometimes be allowed to make uſe 
of ſtrong metaphors. David ſpeaks of the BeAasTs of the peo- 
ple,“ who refuſe to bring pieces of filver, or to pay taxes to their 
lawful Sovereign. And St, Paul ſays, that he“ fought with 
BEASTS at Epheſus,” becauſe he narrowly eſcaped being torn 
in pieces by the mob there. If the Reader will fee an admira- 
ble picture of the beaſts, with which the apoſtle fought, and 
to which our over-doing patriots endeavour to give the power, 
I do not refer him ſo much to Rev. xvii. 13. as to Acts ix. 28, 
&c, where he will find a maſterly deſcription of a mob. 
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gods, will probably endeavour to turn us into birdss 
to make us adorn the triumphs of their goddeſſes» 
Licentiouſneſs, and Antinomian Liberty; and we ſhall 
poſſibly think ourſelves well off, if we come out of 
their hands ſtript of our money, watch, and clothes; 
and covered with tar, feathers, and infamy. 

They have already given us tokens of what we may 
expect from their lawleſs patriotiſm, ſhould it prevail 
every where as it has done in ſome places. Not to 
mention the King's officers, who have eſcaped with 
the utmoſt danger of their life in Boſton :—not to 
dwell upon the caſe of Mr. Chriftie, a rich Britiſh 
merchant, whom the provincial congreſs of Maryland 
is reported to have fined and baniſhed for ever, for 
writing a confidential, guarded letter to a friend, 
which contained nothing improper : not to mention, 
I ſay, theſe, and the like tyrannical proceedings in 
America; have not thoſe, Who live under the imme- 
diate protection of the Sovereign in London, felt the 
iron ſceptre of King mob? Has not that tyrant, who, 
with his hundred arms, threw our goods into the ſea 
in fight of Boſton—has not that many-headed tyrant, - 
I ſay, deſtroyed that part of our houſes in London, 
which the miſſile implements of impotent rage could 
break in pieces? And, as if it had not been enough 
te attack and injure us in our ſhips and“ houſes ; 


have 


. 


* It is not in London and Boſton only, that this tyrannical ſpi- 
rit breaks out. It probably makes its appearance in moſt Ameri- 
can cities. Philadelphia is the ſeat of religious liberty and bro- 
therly love no more. Perſecuting tyranny and fierce inſolence, 
openly patrol in the once free and peaceful city. One of 9 3 
riſhioners, who went to ſettle there, ſends his friends word, that 
the day on which a faſt was kept to obtain ſucceſs upon the arms 
of the Provincials; his windows were broken by the mob, be- 
cauſe his religious principles did not permit him to fait on ſuch 
an occaſion, and becauſe he quietly taught his ſcholars to read 
the ſcriptures, A vociſerous mob has no ears, though it has arms 
and tongues more than enough; or elſe the 'pacific tufferer might 
ha ve made his godly perſecutors aſhamed of their —— by 
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have they not deprived us of our locomotive liberty? 


Have they not inſolently ſtopped us in the ſtreets, and 
on the highway? Have they not taken a temporary 
poſſeſſion of our coaches and doors, to mark them 
with their inſulting numbers, and with the names of 
their principal agents? Have they not wantonly ſtig- 
matized our back, and chalked us out for laughing- 
ſtocks? Have they not lifted their hands againſt the 
peers of the realm ? Have they not, without judge or 
jury, burned one of them in ſarcaſtic efigy ? Have 
they not inſulted the prime miniſter in ſight of the 
ſenate-houſe? Have they not mobbed the firſt magi- 
ſtrate of the city of London in the manſion-houſe; 
and almoſt mobbed the king himſelf in his own pa- 
lace? And all this, under pretence of liberty O Sir, 
if this 1s the beginning of liberty, how dreadful will 
be the end! Is not the tyrannical Scylla, upon whom 
you fo eagerly puſh us, more dreadful than even the 
Charibdis, from which you fancy we are in fo great 


danger? What unprejudiced citizen would not prefer 


the light yoke of the preſent government, to the pon- 
derous yoke of ſuch anarchy ? And what undeſigning 
Britons will not [upon ſecond thoughts] chuſe to ho- 
nour King George, rather than to tremble and fall 
down before King mob ? 

Should you do theſe obſervations Juſtice, J hope, Sir, 
you will (ee, that, to overdo, in conſfitutional doctrines, 


ſetting his ſcholars to read, If. Iviii. 4. Behold, ye faſt for ſtrife 
and debate, and to ſmite with the fiſt of wickedneſs; ye ſhall 
not faſt as yedo thisday, to make your voice tobe heard en high. 
Is it ſuch a faſt that Ihave choſen? This text might have ſuited 
the folemaity ; unleſs the following had been judged {till more 
proper: Rebuke the company of the ſpearmen, the multitude 
of * with the calves of the people, till every one ſubmit 
himſelf with pieces of ſilver: ſcatter thou the people that delight 
in war, Pſal. Ixviii. 30. My late pariſhioner was not the only 
one, Who was injured on that memorable day, among others, a 
quiet friend ho ventured to open his china hs „is ſaid to have 
his goods broken by the new king for that ace, to the a- 
mount of many pounds. 


is 
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is as dangerous to the ſtate as to overdo in evangelical 
doctrines, is perilous to the church. If we miſs the me- 
dium of wiſdom and moderation, it little matters whe- 
ther we miſs. it, by going out of the way on the right 
hand, or on the left: it does not ſignify, which of the 
two we countenance in the church ;—Phariſaiſm, or 
Antinomianiſm : it js indifferent which of the two we 
ſet up in the ſtate an arbitrary king, or an arbitrary 
mob. Nay, Lrepeat it; of thetwo political extremes, 
the latter is ſo much worſe than the former, as it is 
more dreadful to be under the dominion of millions of 
lawleſs tyrants, whom you may meet every where, 
and who inflame, ſkreen, and hide one another; than 
to be under the dominion of one lawleſs tyrant, who 
can be but in one place; and who ſtands ſo expoſed 
to public view, that he cannot, without folly, hope 
to conceal his enormities. 

But thanks be to divine Providence, and to the wiſ- 
dom of our anceſtors, our conſtitution (defefive as 
you: repreſent it) diſplays the happy medium between 
the high, monarchical extreme ; and the high, repub- 

| lican extreme. Hence it is, that our liberties are al- 
ternately ſtruck at, on the right hand, by lawleſs 
kings; and on the left, by lawleſs mobs. But the 
balance is wiſely kept by the two houſes of parliament, 
< whoſe moſt important and delicate bufineſs is if I 
miſtake not} to hinder the ſcale of the king from un- 
conſtitutionally outweighing that of the people, as | 
arbitrary monarchs could wiſh; and to prevent the 
| ſcale of the people from making that of the king kick | 
| the beam; as tyrannical mobs defire. The preſent | 
king follows the laws, as his royal anceſtors have | 
done before him. He takes no capital ſtep without | 
his parliament z and: therefore, at preſent, we are 
under no danger on his fide. But I cannot ſay this of | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| | the people: they are inflamed by deſigning or enthu- 
£ ſiaftical republicans: they avowedly break the laws: 
they glory in doing it: they take up arms againſt the 
King and parliament ; they commit outrages. There- 
fore all our danger is, W from king Mob ; 
| and 
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and this danger is ſo much the greater, as ſome dif. 
ſenters among us, who were quiet in the late reign, 
and thought themſelves happy under the protection of 


the toleration- act, grow reſtleſs, begin openly to 
countenance their diſſatisfied brethren ' in America, 


and make it a point of conſcience to foment diviſions 


in the kingdom. Whether they do it merely from a 
brotherly regard to the Colonifts, who chiefly worſhip 
God according to the diſſenting plan ; or whether they 
hope, that a revolution on the continent, would be 
naturally productive of a revolution in England ; that 
a revolution in the ſtate here, would draw after it a 
revolution in the church ; and that, if the church of 
England was once ſhaken, the diſſenting churches 


among us might raiſe themſelves upon her ruins : 


whether, I ſay, there is ſomething of this under the 
cry of ſlavery and robbery that you ſet up, is a deep 
queſtion, which you, Sir, and ſome of your avarm ad- 
mirers, can determine far better than J. 

It is the cuſtom of moſt controvertifts, to raiſe a va- 
riety of objections againſt the ſyſtem of their oppo- 
nents, whilit they overlook the greateſt difficulties 
which attend their own ſyſtem. Leſt you ſhould 
think, Sir, that I follow this diſingennous method, I 
will now anſwer the grand queſtion which you propoſe 
to Mr. Weſley. If every man who is taxed with- 
out his conſent is not a flaye, wherein conſiſts the dif- 


ference between ſlavery and liberty?“ 
If you mean by a flave, one who is bought with 


money, as the Negroes are by the Coloniſts; your 
queſtion is unwiſe, for every body knows, that ſuch 


3 having nothing at all, can never be taxed. 
When they work, their maſters receive the wages; 
when they bear children, they bear them for their 
maſters: their own body is the property of another, 


Since therefore they have no property, to talk of their 


being taxed with, or without their conſent, is abſurd. 

But if, by a /ave, you mean a ſubje& oppreſſed 

by a tyrannical Sovereign ; I reply that the differ- 
u 


ence between ſuch ſla ves and the ſubjects of Great- 
Britain, 


8 
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Britain, who have no ſhare in the legiſlation, is pro- 


digious. A flave [in this ſenſe of the word] 1s not 
only taxed as happy ſubjects are; but he is taxed 
without proportion, without judgment, and without 
mercy. The taxes laid on him, are ſo many and ſo 
heavy, that he can hardly bear the burden, ſuppoſing, 
he does not quick fink under it. —lf he diſſents from 
the eſtabliſhed mode of worſhip, he cannot ſerve God 
according to his conſcience, without being diſturbed 
and infulted by a prophane populace, who are coun- 
tenanced and encouraged by perſecuting magiſtrates. 
Nay, it is well, if he is not proſecuted, fined, im- 
pri ſoned, or put to death.—lt he is committed to jail, 
he can never be bailed out on any occaſion. —lt he is 
ſent to priſon ever ſo unjuſtly, he can recover no da- 
mages for falſe impriſonment. If he is wronged of 
his property, in a variety of cafes, at the peril of his. 
life, be dares not complain. — If he is maliciouſly rob- 


bed of his good name, he cannot recover it by law, 


together with ſuitable damages. If his bed is defiled, 
he can get no ſatis fa dion for that capital injury. — His 
houſe can be forcibly entered into at any time. —He 
is obliged to work fo long for the Sovereign gratis, 
that he cannot mind his own buſineſs. —If he is wan- 
tonly ſtruck by a great man, there is no law for him; 
and the wiſeſt thing which he can do, is to ſay no- 
thing.—lf he is murdered, little or no notice is taken 
of it: a plebeian aſſaſſin can eaſily make his eſcapes. 
and noboby dares proſecute a noble murderer. —If he 
freely ſpeaks his mind, either upon religious ſubjeQs, 
or political affairs, he is ſummoned before an eccle- 
ſiaſtical or civil inquiſitor; and it is well if he eſcapes 
with the reprimand, which a chief magiſtrate in a 
mild republic gave to a gentleman of my acquaintance, 
who modeſtly hinted at a method of redreſſing an 


avowed grievance. © Who has appointed you, Sir, | 


a teacher of your Sovereigns? They know their bu- 

ſineſs. Learn to know your own,” - But what is worſt 

of all, if he is capitally er his accuſers are a4 
- | 


aps 
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haps his judge and jury. He is put in a dungeon, 
without knowing why: — his witneſſes are not ſuffered 
to ſpeak for him:—he is kept ſo long on the rack, 
that perhaps he is obliged to turn falſe accuſer 
againſt himſelf, He is tried ſecretly. His fortune, 
and life, lie poſſibly at the mercy of tWoor three judges 
only. Nay, he may fall a ſacrifice to the prejudice, 
Caprice, envy, hatred, or hurry of one fingle man. — 
Being tried by his peers, or by twelve of his fellow- 
citizens is an invaluable bleſſing, of which he has 
not the leaſt idea. 
Not ſo the happy ſubjeQs of Great Britain. Whe- 
ther they have a freehold or not, they all enjoy this 
advantage; and, if the law is put in force, they are 
3 of all the branches of religious and civil li- 
ys which are oppoſed tothe above deſcribed branch- 
es of hard vaſſalage. And, (what is moſt wonderful) the 
poor enjoy theſe bleſſings as well as the rich: the 
lebeian ſhares them with the nobleman. | Hence it 
is, that the ſubjects of Great Britain are the freeſt ſub- 
Jefts of thoſe in any civil government in the world. 
And hence it appears, that when you aſſert, there is 
no difference between having no thare in legiſlation, 
and being an abſolute ſlave, you difplay an amazing 
anacquaintedneſs with the civil governments of Eu- 
rope; ou betray an afloniſhing want of gratitude to 
God and the Sovereign, for the religious and civil 
liberty which we enjoy ;—and you verify the obſerva- 
tion of an ingenious foreigner, who has lately written 
upon the Britiſh conſtitution, and who ſays, The 
bleflings of liberty are fo familiar to the Engliſh, that 
they neither reliſh nor know them. They may, in 
this reſpect, be compared to the children of princes, 
who, being born and edncated in a palace, are 
ſo accuſtomed to its elegance and grandeur, and ſo un- 
acquainted with the ſordidneſs of cottages and 
gloomineſs of dnngeons; that they never herghten 
their happineſs, and excite their gratiiude, by com- 
paring the bleſfings they enjoy, with the hardſhips 
that others endure.” 
| Juſt 
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juſt as this compariſon may be with reſpect to 

you, Sir, it can however hardly ſuit the caſe of man 
of the Coloniſts. Some of them, alas! know too well 
what tyranny and cruel ſervitude are. When poor 
naked, bleeding ſlaves, ready to expire under the 
repeated ſtrokes of a cutting whip, are obliged to 
keep in their groans, and to ſtifle their fighs, for 
fear of raiſing the cruelty of "their tyrants to an, 
higher pich of fierceneſs: —When this is the caſe, 
T fay; of all the men upon earth, it leaſt becomes 
the hard maſters—the domeſtic ſovereigns of theſe 
poor creatures, to complain of the mild goyernment 
they are under, and to ſcream tyranny! flavery ! 
robbery! murder! And why? — Truly, becauſe ſome 
of them are enjoined to pay taxes, about thirty times 
hghter than thoſe which millions of their fellow ſub- 
jeas, who have no vote, cheerfully pay in England; 
becauſe the parliament will not ſuffer them to de- 
ſtroy with impunity the property of our merchants; 
and becanſe the king will not have the collectors 
of the public revenues to be in continual danger of 
being murdered among them. O partiality, how high 
is thy glaring throne; and how many are thy warm 
vetaries in America, and thy ſanguine advocates in 
England! 2 | 
I ſhall eſteem myſelf happy, Sir, if this check to 
licentiouſneſs recommends itfelf to your conſci- 
ence as a Proteſtant, and to your candor as a well- 
wiſher to the cauſe of true liberty. Think not that 
the plainneſs, with which I have addreſſed you, 
ſprings from malice or difreſpet. Though I have 
bluntly attacked your errors, 1 ſincerely love and ho- 
nour you as an enemy to tyranny, and a [miſtaken] 
aſſertor of Britiſh liberty. Therefore whilſt I blame 
your dangerous performance, I gladly do juſtice to 
your good meaning; and I cordially join you, where 
you expreſs a loyal ardent with, that a ſpeedy rey 
conciliation may take place between us and our Co- 
lonies, upon an honourable, conſtitutional baſis, and 
| that 
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that our beloved ſovereign may long live to ſway. 


the ſceptre over a free people; provided you do not 
mean by a ** free people,” tumultuous mobbing 
people, making liberty to conſiſt in refuling to pay tax- 
es, and in giving to the ſcriptural yoke of civil govern- 
ment, the opprobrious name of abject ſla very.“ 
Should you accuſe me, Sir, as you do Mr. Weſ- 
ley, of“ inflaming tbe minds of the people here 
againſt our American brethren;” you will do me as 
much injuſtice as you do to my — Our only 
deſign is to promote a proper obedience to thoſe 
parts of the goſpel of peace, which enjoins us a due 
tubjeQtion to our ſuperiors; and to enforce the ar- 
ticles of religion, which the laſt reformers drew . 
to keep overdoing proteſtants from the enthuſiaſm 
of wild republicans. Far from being prejudiced 
againſt the Coloniſts, I feel a deep concern for their 
ſpiritual and temporal welfare. Yea, ſuch is my 
1 to them, and my fear of a greater effu- 


on of the blood of Britons, and ſons of Britons, 


that I even wiſh the government would make the 
eaſy yoke, of which they cauſeleſsly complain, eaſier 
ſtill; by granting them ſome privileges, denied not 
only to millions of Britons here, but alſo to the 
members of parliament, and to the king's own bro- 
thers, who whilſt they are out of England, areall taxed 
without being conſulted. I humbly with that our 
legiſlators would condeſcend to conſult with the Co- 
loniſts, about the taxes which ſuit their country 
and circumſtances beſt. And as Britiſh ſenators 
know how to pity the prejudices of mankind, eſpe- 
cially the prejudices of ſons of Britons, with reſpect 
to the precious bleſſing of liberty; I wiſh that the 
king and parliament would extend their greateſt 
mercy to ſubjects, who have been hurried out of the 
way of loyalty, chiefly for their inattention to the 
blethings wh 


with which, it is to be feared, ſome of our own 
countrymen have raſhly flattered and artfully ſeduced 
them. 


ich they enjoy, and by the deluſive hopes; 
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them.—In a word, I ardently wiſh, that [upon the 


-return of the Coloniſts to their duty] the govern» 


ment would bind them to their mother-country, both 
by the filken cords of pardoning love, and by the 
filver bands of ſome prerogatives, which may con- 
vince them, that Great Britain conſiders them, not 
only as ſubjeQs, but alſo as younger brothers. 

Such kindneſs, together with the ſcourge of a ci- 
vil war, which they ſo ſeverely feel already, would 
probably attach them to the parent ſtate for ever. 
Should this be the caſe, how great will be the joy 
of thoſe, who properly value the bleſſings of peace 
and order! And how full the diſappointment of 
the demon of diſcord, who envies us the fingular 
bleſſings which we enjoy ! Great Britain and Ame- 
rica will then become the fixed, and unrivalled ſeats 
of truth, arts, ſcience and commerce. They will 
collect the treaſures of the Old and New world. They 
will play in each others hands the wealth of the 
univerſe. And joined together, they will be more 
than a match for all their combined enemies. 80 
ſhall genuine proteſtantiſm, ſober liberty, uninter- 
rupted peace, and growing proſperity, conſpire to 
crown the richeſt Iſland, and the fineſt continent in 
the world, Happy—for ever happy will they be, 
if their riches and grandeur do not corrupt and in- 
toxicate them; and if civil and religious frenzy 
never hinder them more, from paying an humble 
regard to our Lord's important precept, Render to 
Ceſar, the things which are Ceſar's; and to God, the 
things which are God's. That reg Sir, I, and all 
our fellow-labourers in the goſpel, may faithfully 
practiſe, and zealouſly preach this neglected part of 
the doctrine of Chriſt ;—that our warmeſt zeal for 
liberty may always be tempered by a due ſenſe of 
what we owe to our governors;—and that our warm- 
eſt loyalty to the king, may always be attended 
with a proper conſciouſneſs of what we owe to God, 
to our fellow-citizens, and to poſterity; are the 

Chriſtian 
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Chrifian conſtitutional prayers, which I ardenily 
offer to the King of kings, and in which I invite you 
to join, | 
Rev. Sir, 
Your affectionate brother, 
and obedient Servant, 


J. F. 
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